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THE DVORAK CENTENARY 


By Epwarp LOcKSPEISER 


Tue celebration of centenaries is often, let us be frank, a matter 
more of pecuniary than of artistic interest to the celebrators. And 
possibly there are those who may figure that since Antonin Dvofak, 
the Czech composer, was born at a little village near Prague a 
hundred years ago on September 8th, this would be the moment to 
get out of him—a cheque. But, these sinister jokes aside, it is 
pertinent and important for us to remember at this critical hour in 
the history of the great Czech people that it was to a very large 
extent the encouragement, discernment and generosity Dvorak 
found in England, and later in the United States, which brought 
him to the realization of his individual and national ideals in music 
—ideals which have persisted down to this day and must surely 
reach new heights when a way is seen through the present bitterness 
and strife in Dvofak’s tragic land. 

First of all, Dvofak had to decide upon and be quite sure in his 
mind of his attitude to the overpowering force of German and 
Austrian music in the nineteenth century. Taking a long view of 
his place in nineteenth-century music, I think it is most remarkable 
that this son of a country butcher in Bohemia should have been 
able to resist, as he did, the full force of the Wagnerian tidal wave, 
and to establish an individual and national mode of expression, so 
unmistakably exemplified in such works as the ‘ Dumky’ Trio, the 
Slavonic Dances and the cello Concerto. It is perhaps a little 
difficult for us to realize, at this distance of time, what an effort was 
necessary to disengage the old cultural aspirations in what was then 
Bohemia (as well as in Hungary, Poland and the Baltic States) from 
the dynamic force of the German masters. Even great France 
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herself was at one time well-nigh throttled by the paralysing 
influence of Wagner, and it was not until well into the ‘eighties 
that, in Paris, the turning-point came. If I were asked to define 
this turning-point, I should say it came when, after years of perse- 
verance, the young Debussy suddenly saw clearly. ‘“ Here”, he 
said to his Wagnerian friend Catulle Mendés, who had written for 
him the libretto of ‘ Rodrigue et Chiméne’, “ keep your glory and 
keep your libretto!” And Debussy’s Wagnerian essays were 
promptly destroyed. 
Dvofak’s conflict with the Germans was resolved more easily, 
perhaps more happily, for although he was always a great admirer 
of Brahms, he was aware, too, of a béte noire in him, and it is not an 
exaggeration to say that from the time that Brahms took up cudgels 
for Dvofak and sponsored the publication of his music by Simrock, 
the Czech musician never ceased to ponder the extent to which 
| their paths should run parallel, intertwine or diverge. Here, indeed, 
was the heart of Dvofak’s artistic problem: to what extent could 
| he honestly call himself a Germanic musician, and where did the 
| distinctively national ideals, first formulated by Smetana, lie ? 
The answer is in the ‘New World’ Symphony, but even more 
q convincingly in the D minor Symphony (No. 2), with its altogether 
: unusual combination of grace and exuberance, of joy delicately 
tinged with tragedy, the whole being the work of a tremendously 

sincere artist not without a certain grandeur. 
This was the time when efforts were being made to wean 
Dvorak from Prague and to induce him to settle in Vienna. No, 
he decided to come to England for a concert tour, and found here 
a wildly enthusiastic audience at the Albert Hall and a sympathetic 
publisher in Novello. One may wonder what sort of impression the 
burly-looking Dvotak must have made on the staid Victorians who 
flocked to his concerts. Little could they have realized how, in 
their spontaneous enthusiasm, they were bringing to a most critical 
issue the whole question of Czech artistic independence. For 
Dvorak’s music does breathe an entirely new spirit in the romantic 
period, a spirit which is both robust and graceful, dramatic yet 
humorous, typified indeed by the characteristic Czech physiognomy, 
with its broad, squat features, presenting at first sight a certain fury 
and fierceness, but which hides a sweet and charming nature, 

friendly and engaging. 

These were the qualities recognized by Brahms. No doubt 
there was no Dvofak celebration in Nazi Germany, nor, most 
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decidedly, in the composer’s oppressed land. And for that very 
reason it is incumbent upon us to proclaim the debt which Brahms, 
Dvotak’s great German contemporary and friend, owes to the 
musician who was gloriously striving to express the ideals of a 
minority living within the Austro-Hungarian Empire. The rela- 
tionship between the two artists is one that must go down into 
history as a model of what such inter-national relationships should 
be. From Brahms Dvofak learnt the sense of humility before the 
greatness of a task undertaken, a fitting severity of mood, a sense 
of classical dignity and proportion—the great D minor Symphony 
bears witness to all this. From Dvofak, on the other hand, Brahms 
had more than a hint that the lyrical element in romantic music 
should not be ousted by too austere and pompous a sense of one’s 
own importance ; for, manifestly, Brahms’s music was relieved of 
its heaviness through his knowledge of the Bohemian master whom 
he had rightly encouraged. 

And so we may seek and hope to come to a clearer realization 
of Dvofak’s place in the romantic gamut of composers which, as 
we are now beginning to see, did not end with the nineteenth 
century, nor with the last war, but which has extended in spirit 
right down to the present day. He was not, to be sure, the 
Mussorgsky of the Czechs. Such a composer was rather Smetana. 
On the other hand, he was not a Tchaikovsky, morbid and intro- 
spective, sick in imagination. There is usually something positive, 
sunny, hopeful and confident in Dvofak, not deeply philosophical, 
perhaps not even profound, but usually amiable and whole-hearted, 
something to which one can trustfully return as one might return 
to the hospitable inns of his native land. He talks amusingly and 
light-heartedly, but he is not garrulous. He is earnest, but he does 
not frown. He can be severe, too, as in the beautiful ‘ Biblical 
Songs’, but he is never forbidding. And underlying this unmis- 
talably Czech music is a delightful bonhomie, which only the vileness 
of Nazism can fail to perceive. 

Above all, he was one of those rare natural musicians—there 
is no more precise word—like Haydn and like Schubert, who 
produced music continuously, spontaneously and abundantly, for 
the long list of his works includes as many as nine symphonies, 
several operas, a great quantity of chamber music, most of it of 
very high standing, besides numerous songs and religious music. 
He wrote in all forms, adapted new ones to his own needs, such as 
the “‘ furiant”’, and worked out his problems not so much in his 
mind, but on the paper in front of him, as he went along. In 
common parlance, he wrote with his heart. 
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To say that he was a natural musician implies that he was 
child-like, which is true, but it might also imply, and this is equally 
true, that he was a musician of nature. Numerous are his works 
which reflect an intimate communion with nature, and an honest 
sense of the goodness of humanity. Here, finally, must be Dvofak’s 
lesson on the occasion of his centenary. He may not be supreme 
among the inner circle of the elect, but he had the moral courage 
and perseverance to become himself. Like Rousseau, he would 
have said: “Si je ne vaux pas mieux, au moins je suis autre”. 
And Rousseau continues : 


This is what I have done, what I have thought, what I was. I 
have told the good and the bad with equal frankness. I have neither 
omitted anything bad, nor interpolated anything good. If I have 
occasionally made use of some immaterial embellishments, this has 
only been in order to fill a gap caused by lack of memory. I may 
have assumed the truth of that which I knew might have been true, 
never of that which I knew to be false. I have shown myself as I 
was: mean and contemptible, good, high-minded and sublime, 
according as I was one or the other. I have unveiled my inmost self 
even as Thou hast seen it, O Eternal Being. Gather round me the 
countless host of my fellow-men ; let them hear my confessions, 
lament for my unworthiness, and blush for my imperfections. Then 
let each of them in turn reveal, with the same frankness, the secrets 
of his heart at the foot of Thy Throne, and say, if he dare, “‘ 1 was 
better than that man !” @ 


That, too, was the unpretentious sincerity of Dvorak, a truth- 
fulness and an honesty of purpose which not the blackest Nazi 
vileness can conceal. 


John Grant's translation. 
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DVORAK THE CRAFTSMAN 


By Vicror Hety-HuTcHINnson 


To most people, whether they admit it or not, Dvofak’s music 
makes a strong appeal : there is something in it for every kind of 
listener. For the naive listener—who is, in the last resort, the final 
judge—there is a perpetual fountain of melody and a general air of 
vitality and gusto that never fails to attract ; for the craftsman there 
is a brilliant and imaginative style of orchestration (which was at 
once hailed as masterly, and has never lost its power), direct and 
individual harmony and a sense of form which, though one may 
occasionally quarrel with its details, seldom fails to be thoroughly 
convincing, whether on a large or small scale. It is with these 
aspects of Dvofak’s craftsmanship that this study attempts to deal, 
in so far as the systems of a notoriously unsystematic composer can 
be summarized. 

To begin with, Dvofdk was not a miniaturist, nor an epigram- 
matist, but a composer in the true sense of the word : he had from 
the outset that sense of musical construction and development on a 
big scale which distinguishes the great masters. This is not a claim 
that he himself was one of the very greatest—as he grew older his 
self-expression tended to become more and more short-winded— 
but that he had the root of the matter in him. He could of course 
write with charm and vigour in the simpler and more sectional 
forms (it was through works of this kind that he first became famous), 
but his first three symphonies, whose continuity and staying-power 
he sometimes recaptured in later works, show the true quality and 
possibilities of his constructive genius. 

In date, as by natural inclination, he was a romantic, and like 
nearly all facile composers, whether they possess a strong indi- 
viduality or not, he was highly imitative. it was either through 
this last faculty, or because of good teaching and patient applica- 
tion, or simply by extensive and alert practical experience, that he 
acquired a mastery of classical procedures. He is a master of the 
terse expository style, and equally of discursive development ; and 
he can also on occasion perorate at the end of a movement with 
real oratorical power. All these qualities are essential components 
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of the styles of the great classical symphonists ; but Dvo#ak, like the 
pig in Belloc’s Moral Alphabet who liked to have several courses to 
his meals, 

Wrongly thinks it does not matter whether 

He takes them one by one or all together. 


In his larger works he often seems to be unaware which style he is 
using at any given moment, or why ; and while the best of them 
** come off” just because of their freedom from convention, with 
others it is hard to escape the feeling that they only just hang 
together, and a very few movements are flat failures. One such is 
the first movement of the violin Concerto, which is but an amor- 
phous and unsatisfactory prelude to the admirable slow movement 
and finale. The ‘ Carnival’ Overture, too, makes a series of 
* positively last appearances”’ entirely unworthy of its previous 
career ; though a similar procedure of “‘ one coda after another ” 
makes a perfectly suitable conclusion to the splendid ‘ Symphonic 
Variations’. Dvotak, as has been mentioned, first earned fame as 
a “ naive” composer in the shorter and more sectional forms ; and 
in some of his later works, such as the fourth Symphony, a feeling 
that he must keep up this reputation seems to obscure his sense of 
artistic fitness. An individual composer imitating another’s style 
will usually emphasize his own individuality, as with Grieg in the 
* Holberg Suite’ ; but a composer imitating himself—as Grieg does 
in the later ‘ Lyric Pieces ’—invariably produces a result not wholly 
worthy either of his present or of his past self. If discerning self- 
criticism had been added to Dvofak’s other great qualities, there is 
no saying to what heights he might not have attained. 

Like some other composers, Dvofak owes his wider popularity 
to a very few works, a double misfortune when the merits of other 
and equally fine works in the same genre tend to be overlooked, 
while the really fine points in the popular works are taken for 
granted. Among the symphonies the ‘New World’ is obviously 
the most popular, while the tragic and impassioned second 
Symphony in D minor has, at any rate until recent years, been 
comparatively seldom performed. It is clearly impossible to 
compare two such different works, but he would be a bold man who 
would assert that either is better than the other. Both, in their 
different ways, display admirable invention and craftsmanship, and 
both are echt Dvordk. 


‘) It may be mentioned that the numeration of Dvotak’s phonies is confusing : 
there were at least two early unpublished symphonies, while the first rth published 
ones were not issued in order of composition. 
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The second Symphony perhaps shows Dvofdk’s power of 
sustained invention to better advantage. The trio of the scherzo 
opens with a paragraph of unhurried but convincing discursiveness, 
and of a length comparable with that of the opening paragraph of 
the slow movement of the Brahms D major. Nor must one over- 
look the way in which the coda of this same movement shows up for 
the first time the romantic mystery that underlies its apparent 
cheerfulness. In the slow movement, too, an extraordinary and 
indeed unique feat of construction is achieved : the pastoral main 
theme occurs only at the beginning and the end of the movement, 
yet completely dominates the wealth of new material on which the 
movement as a whole is built up. As against these features of the 
second Symphony—and there are many more—one can set in the 
‘New World’ the really subtle effects of recapitulation (which is 
not necessarily the same thing as repetition). The opening of the 
slow movement, in which a change of key is explained in a manner 
far more mysterious and romantic than the change is in itself 


is a stroke of genius ; and it was no less an inspiration to end the 
movement with a modification of the phrase so contrived as finally 
to consolidate the key : 


This is an effect of recapitulation as subtle and as true as that 
achieved by Mozart in the first movement of his D minor Quartet, 
where the outline of the second subject is quite different in the 
recapitulation and yet reflects the exposition with perfect 
faithfulness. 

The key system of the first movement, too, is unorthodox in that 
the second subject in the recapitulation never approaches the home 
tonic at all. In the exposition (the home tonic being E minor) its 
keys are G minor—G major ; in the recapitulation they are G¢ 
minor (=Apb minor)—Apb major. It is left for the bold and 
passionate coda to re-establish the original tonic. Curiously enough, 
this procedure is very like that adopted by Brahms in the first move- 
ment of his F major Symphony. Here the second subject is in 
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A major—A minor in the exposition and in D major—D minor in 
the recapitulation, and the coda clinches F major in just the same 
way. Was Dvorak aware of this similarity, or did he even con- 
sciously imitate Brahms here? There is no means of knowing, and 
it does not in the least matter. A device like this is brand-new every 
time it is used convincingly, and the success of Dvofak’s treatment 
of it is proved by the fact that the uninstructed listener does not 
notice it; he is aware only of the continuity and cohesion of the 
movement as a whole. 

Unobtrusive also, but masterly, is the combination of themes 
throughout the symphony. The “ motto theme” : 


is most subtly foreshadowed in the introduction before it is first 
stated in the Allegro, and it later appears in countless different 
guises—sometimes in the foreground, sometimes in the background, 
sometimes literally repeated and sometimes varied, but always 
recognizable and apt. Nor is this theme the only one so treated ; 
it is possible to hear the last movement several times without fully 
realizing that material from all the previous movements is inter- 
woven into the development and coda. The device of incorporating 
previously-heard themes in the finale is essentially a romantic one, 
and it has been used—and abused—by most nineteenth-century 
composers. The classical composers scarcely employed it at all, and 
then only—as in Beethoven’s fifth Symphony—as a means of very 
special effect. But it needs in any case to be used with a classical 
sense of fitness, and that is what Dvofak does here. The immediate 
effect on the listener is to make him feel that what is being said is 
absolutely right ; it will probably be later that he notices that it 
has been said before in a slightly different way. How much more 
successful is this example than, let us say, the uninvited irruption of 
the theme from the second movement of Franck’s Symphony into 
the entirely uncongenial surroundings of its finale ! 

Dvofak’s harmony has been referred to above as “ direct and 
individual” ; to these epithets should be added “ satisfactory ”’. 
Although the harmonic scheme is always clear and convincing—if 
frequently opulent—one now and then comes across a chord or 
progression which cannot be “‘ explained ” in words, but which is 
none the less obviously right. The chord which accompanies the 
main theme of the ‘ New World ’ scherzo 
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is a case in point. (It does not explain the chord to say that it is a 
secondary seventh ; one might as well claim to explain a man’s 
being suspended in mid-air with no visible means of support by 
saying that he was standing on air.) Even in more modern systems 
of harmony a seventh is never a point of harmonic repose. Dvorak, 
however, treats it as such in this instance and does not trouble to 
explain it musically by resolution, any more than Humpty Dumpty 
bothered to explain the “‘ hard words” in the later verses of 
‘ Jabberwocky’. Nor in either case is there any need for explana- 
tion : they may defy analysis, but there is no difficulty in compre- 
hending them. The fact of the matter is that in the last resort music 
is untranslatable into words, however much the text-books may 
labour to expound it ; and where the result is convincing there is— 
for the listener—no need of exposition. Dvorak was a musician, 
first, last and all the time ; and at his best he neither thought, nor 
reasoned, nor wondered, but knew. 

This supremely self-confident inspiration—one might almost say 
vision—enables Dvorak to do all kinds of apparently impossible 
things with success. Reference has been made already to his power of 
** bringing off ” a large instrumental work in spite of a chronic habit 
of confusing the expository and developmental styles ; this same 
power, differently directed, is no less evident in some of his choral 
works. The setting of a poem for chorus inevitably suggests the 
repetition of some of the words, if only to give the chorus a proper 
chance to “‘ deploy” ; and in such a work as the noble ‘ Stabat 
Mater ’—in which an almost Handelian power and breadth are 
achieved—such a device is clearly appropriate. But in ‘ The 
Spectre’s Bride’, a violently dramatic legend of that peculiarly 
gruesome type which seemed to tempt Dvofdk to musical illustra- 
tion, it is for the most part out of place. Dvotdk, however, is out to 
enjoy himself. He is not writing an opera, but a cantata, and if the 
dramatic significance of the work has to wait on its musical develop- 
ment—well, that can’t be helped. This attitude leads to some 
procedures which are on the face of them manifestly absurd. The 
legend is the story of a maiden being (almost) dragged to the grave 
by the ghost of her dead lover; and soon after they began their 
accursed journey 

All that heard them said, in fear, 
‘** There is a spectre somewhere near.” 
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Allowing for the matter-of-factness of the English translation, this 
should be a moment of terror so intense as to be incapable of 
repetition. But Dvofdk’s spectre, having apparently emerged from 
one of the more discursively melodious oratorios, is repeatedly 
announced over no less than nine pages of vocal score, during which 
the chorus and bass soloist echo each other in a manner entirely 
consistent with that of the Savoy operas. This is not the only point 
in the work in which the musical treatment flies squarely in the face 
of all canons of dramatic common sense. 

Now the amazing thing about this work is that in performance 
its dramatic illogicality does not matter. Dvorak holds his audience 
in a musical enchantment as secure in its way as Mozart’s in ‘ The 
Magic Flute ’—and Mozart’s treatment of that astonishing farrago 
of Masonic mysteries and theatrical effects without any causes 
persuaded Goethe to write a serious sequel to it. Here again, 
Dvorak sees and knows, and uplifts us into a higher and more 
ethereal atmosphere than that of fact or legend. 

One particular aspect of Dvofdk’s treatment of form should be 
mentioned here. At the end of his life he wrote five symphonic 
poems, four of which were based on Czech legends of as gruesome a 
character as ‘ The Spectre’s Bride’ ; and in each of these four his 
music follows strictly the chronology of the story. Most people 
would agree that he was here attempting the impossible. Musical 
form depends on repetition of ideas and statements ; narrative form 
does not. A literal reflection of the form of a narrative in music 
almost always produces a musically unconvincing result. (Two 
possible exceptions to this generalization are Strauss’s ‘ Till 
Eulenspiegel ’ and Elgar’s ‘ Falstaff’.) Dvofak’s treatment of the 
problem is most adroit and is based on a principle akin to the 
Wagnerian Leitmotiv ; the musical material moreover is excellent, 
as (of course) is the orchestration. In spite of this, these works 
survive only as interesting curiosities, except perhaps for the fifth 
and last of them (‘ Heroic Song’) which is not based on a narrative 
programme, but proceeds on purely musical lines. 

Turning now to Dvofak’s orchestration, one finds still greater 
difficulty i in summarizing it with anything approaching succinctness. 
There is no definable system here ; simply an unerring sense, born 
of a combination of imagination and experience, of apt and arresting 
tone-quality. The only generalizations which can be made about 
it are, first, that it is of infinite variety and, second, that Dvorak 
generally displays in his éwéti a liking for shrill and brilliant tone. It 
is by no means an easy style for a conductor to make the best of, for 
it does not “ play itself” as Elgar often does, but presents constant 
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problems of balance which have to be very carefully sorted out at 
rehearsal. But even in those passages which present the greatest 
difficulty there is always something immensely worth while bringing 
out, and the excellence and individuality of Dvofak’s scoring is 
probably the one aspect of his work about which there has never 
been any disagreement. From the learned and conservative (but 
broad-minded) Prout onwards, theorists as well as audiences have 
agreed on Dvofak’s absolute mastery of the orchestra ; but because 
of its empirical nature he did not leave a “ school” of followers in 
his style. 

Any one of his scores will provide examples of effects quite 
peculiar to him ; for instance, who but Dvofak would have thought 
of giving this unassuming little phrase from one of the Slavonic 


to the trumpets ? The ‘ New World ’, too, and particularly its slow 
movement, bristles with points of unobtrusive mastery. The placing 
of the clarinets at the bottom of their compass at the opening of the 
slow movement (Ex. 1) ; the introduction of a tuba (for this phrase 
and Ex. 2 only in the whole Symphony) to strengthen the bass ; the 
doubling of the cor anglais, in the course of the celebrated melody 
which follows, by clarinets a tenth below ; the spacing of a thick 
string chord immediately afterwards with the basses a fifth above the 
cellos—all these touches, simple as they are (and used to them as 
we have become), display the individuality of his outlook. No less 
remarkable is the way in which at the return of the main theme a 
diminuendo is enforced by the progressive reduction of the number of 
strings to three solo instruments in the penultimate phrase, after 
which the whole body of strings surges in to sum up the statement 
in a gorgeous wave of sound. Again, the movement ends with what 
is probably the softest chord in all orchestral music—and who but 
Dvofak would have thought of scoring it for basses divided into four 
parts, without even cellos to help them ? 

There is no instrument or combination of instruments which 
Dvorak does not at one time or another treat, not merely with 
sympathy, but with inspiration. Examples could be multiplied 
indefinitely ; here are just a few more which “ tell” immensely in 
performance : the statement of the G minor theme in the second 
subject of the ‘ New World’ on flute and oboe in unison—a com- 
bination of which Dvofdk was very fond ; the reinforcement by a 
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muted horn of the alto part of four-part string harmony in the 
fourteenth of the ‘Symphonic Variations’, while the flute echoes 
the treble part in syncopation ; the allotting of the opening melody 
of the second subject of the ‘ New World’ last movement to the 
clarinet, and the reinforcement of the texture in the succeeding 
passage by two trumpets playing in unison, not on the tonic and 
dominant, but on the mediants of these two keys (in the recapitula- 
tion, which is scored very quietly, this reinforcement is carried out 
quite differently by an unobtrusively chuckling bassoon) ; the 
profoundly poetical treatment of the three horns, both individually 
and collectively, in the slow movement of the cello Concerto ; the 
brilliant use of percussion in the quiet sections of the ‘ Carnival ’ 
Overture ; the real nobility and fire of the trombones in the ‘ New 
World ’, whether treated harmonically or melodically. In all these 
examples, and many others, Dvorak seems to identify himself with 
the instruments in question as truly as Mozart. 

Most of these examples are of a simple style of texture ; but the 
naive Dvorak was equally a master of complexity when he wished, 
and an effortless one at that ; nor is his texture ever “ muddy ”’. 
The example from the cello Concerto shown on the opposite page 
is by no means out of the way for Dvofak in its elaborateness, and 
its actual continuation is still more polyphonic ; yet even here it 
looks at first sight as if the solo cello simply could not come through. 
The melody does not lie in the cello’s most resonant register, and 
the accompanying texture is all round it and even crosses it more 
than once. Yet in performance the soloist is not obscured, and the 
general effect is perfectly clear. Dvotak’s sense of what would or 


’ would not “‘ come off”’ in texture is unerring, and he can slide into 


and out of complexity with the same effortless clarity and aptness 
as Mozart when he introduces a passage of eight-part counterpoint 
into the ‘ Impresario ’ overture. 

It is as good as certain that Dvorak will always remain an 
isolated phenomenon in music. Broadly speaking, composers who 
matter can be divided into two classes: the schematic and the 
non-schematic. In the first category come, for instance, Bach and 
Mozart, whose procedures can be to some extent classified and 
analysed, and can therefore contribute to the formation of new 
styles among their successors. Against these two one may set Handel 
and Haydn in the second category, whose procedures—at any rate 
in their maturest and most characteristic works—cannot be classified 
and are therefore inimitable. (It need scarcely be added that 
neither class of composer is as such finer than the other ; some 
composers arrive at vital self-expression through a system illuminated 
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by their own genius, others through natural genius tempered and 
fortified by experience, the ultimate outcome being equally valuable 
in either case.) 

Dvorak obviously belongs to the non-schematic category : his 
art is experimental and empirical, and any composer who wishes to 
follow in his footsteps with results profitable to music will have to be 
another and better Dvofak—which is as impossible as that someone 
else should be born with the same finger-prints and have the same 
environment. But the vitality and value of his work receive their 
finest testimony from the fact that he was first brought to inter- 
national recognition by the greatest contemporary figure in the 
schematic camp—Brahms; and that a generation afterwards 
Brahms, on seeing the score of the cello Concerto, said: ‘‘ Why 
didn’t I know that it was possible to write a cello concerto like this ? 
I would have written one long ago if I had!” Brahms’s cello 
concerto would not have been “ like this ”’, nor in spite of the crying 
need for more and better and bigger cello concertos has the medium 
become generally popularized among composers ; but the generous 
and sustained admiration of the most thoughtful composer of his 
time for one who approached music from the point of view opposite 
to his own, coupled with the impact and vigour of Dvordk’s music 
itself, are proof enough (if any were needed) that the immediate 
appeal of his works is allied with a lasting value. 
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By H. 


Ir it may really be said that there is such a thing as “ national 
music ”’, Antonin Dvofak performs its functions in the most original 
and fascinating way imaginable. But what is national music ? 
Is it produced by saturating oneself in the primeval! stuff of folklore, 
by identifying oneself with a people’s motives and impulses, by 
musically reviving what is called the national spirit, national history 
or nationalist ideals? Or is it the crystallization of something 
fundamentally musical, the release through a given national tem- 
perament of some primary musical concept detached from all 
outward associations ? National music, as it has been conceived 
ever since its revival by the romantics, has never ceased to shape 
itself within the confines of either of these two perceptions, tending 
sometimes more strongly towards the one, sometimes towards the 
other. In Dvorak’s work too we find such inductive and deductive 
tendencies reflected, and they are significant in his case because they 
furnish us, so to speak, with a key to his artistic development—to 
his hesitations between adherence to absolute music and to the new 
romantic programme-music that tempted him ever and again. 

One thing is certain: Dvotak was very purely and simply a 
man of the people, and a people’s musician. The soil from which 
he sprang as an artist was that of the folksong and folk-dances of 
that robust and unadulterated kind still found in Bohemian villages 
—and his home had been a village inn, we must remember. He was 
early imbued with a traditional spirit of musical handiwork by his 
first teachers, who combined the functions of choirmaster and of 
conductor of the local orchestra. The expansive and idyllic Bohemian 
landscape, the patriarchally simple and dignified life of the Czech 
people, the winged rhythms, gushing melodiousness and sensuous, 
effusive sound of Bohemian music: these were the things that 
formed Dvofak’s artistic soul. 

He was a viola-player and as such entered Komzak’s famous 
dance-band in Prague at an early age, only to be merged with it 
soon afterwards in the orchestra of the newly-founded National 
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Theatre. At the same time he concluded his studies at the Con- 
servatory satisfactorily, but by no means brilliantly, his marks having 
suffered somewhat from his disinclination to take theoretical sub- 
jects seriously. The next stages in his career—his posts as organist 
at the church of St. Adalbert in Prague and as professor at the 
Conservatory—already appear in counterpoint with his first suc- 
cesses as a composer. Such a beginning, characteristic as it is of a 
Bohemian musician, could lead Dvorak to only one line of artistic 
pursuit, which was that of a simple and home-loving musician near 
to nature and to God, and from this there was to be no escaping. 
True, he diverged at times, yielding to such temptations as the 
musical tendencies of his time offered and occasionally to some 
experiment or other ; but his personality was healthy enough at 
the core to keep overpowering influences at bay as soon as they 
threatened to injure, if not to wreck his work. 

In order to understand Dvorak’s position as a national musician 
we must keep in mind the fact that at the same time Smetana, 
who was seventeen years older, was the first to give conscious 
artistic expression to Czech music. What Smetana did was not 
essentially different from what the then new Czech national eman- 
cipation was endeavouring to achieve in cultural and _ political 
matters : recognition of national independence, particularly of the 
patronizing German and Austrian elements. Smetana’s work thus 
included a fair share of deliberate protest. He was in many ways 
a “conscious” artist of that inductive type referred to above. 
He worked with his mind turned towards the West, with the result 
that his music quite noticeably took colour from the ideas of the 
Lizst-Wagner circle. In Dvofak’s early years he was already the 
acknowledged pioneer of the young Czech music, for his work had 
aroused the spirit of the contemporary Czech musicians like a 
clarion-call. 

Dvorak, though perhaps a stronger personality, was intellectually 
much less independent than Smetana. He found his way with the 
instinctive certainty of a child of nature. As a Czech artist he felt 
called upon to deal with national subjects, and his great ambition 
was to write operas, if possible on such subjects. Wagner fascinated 
him irresistibly in the years of his youth, and although his infatua- 
tion abated during his middle period, it returned in the end in a 
clarified form. 

It was a decisive juncture in Dvorak’s development, this turning 
away from Wagner as the inevitable consequence of his discovery of 
himself as a pure, elemental, unliterary musician. At this critical 
moment it was Smetana above all who became at once a model 
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and a stay for him. True, Smetana meant for him at first the ideal 
of a great national musician (who was later to become a sort of 
justification for his programme-musical works), an ideal to which he 
endeavoured to live up particularly in his operas. Here, however, 
a fundamental defect showed itself: Dvofak was not a composer 
for the stage. He lacked the gift of dramatic gesture and the power 
of organizing scenic action in such a way as to give it musical 
atmosphere and climax. His operatic failures began in his youth, 
when, anxious to conquer the stage, he even set a German libretto 
(Theodor Kérner’s ‘ Alfred’). Nevertheless, there is much true 
inspiration and live music in the whole series of his operas: the 
Wagnerish ‘ King and Collier’, the ballad-opera-like ‘ Pigheaded 
Peasants ’, the Smetana-inspired ‘ Peasant a Rogue’, the pathetic 
* Dimitrij ’, the classicist ‘ The Jacobins’ with its Mozartian con- 
certed pieces, the characteristically Bohemian-romantic (in spite 
of Wagnerian echoes) ‘ The Devil and Kate’ and the lyrical fairy- 
tale of ‘ Rusalka ’, which is unquestionably Dvofak’s best and most 
inspired opera. All these had Slavonic, most of them Czech sub- 
jects, and the mediocre quality of the libretti alone does not explain 
Dvofak’s failure. What stood in his way was the irreconcilable 
antagonism between his naive and natural genius and the true 
dramatic composer’s intellectual gift for plastic modelling, of which 
he never had a sufficient share. Only in absolute music was he able 
to adjust that conflict. 

That Dvorak contrived to make his way in spite of the influences 
and temptations that beset him, side by side with Smetana and 
unembarrassed by the latter’s genius, was undoubtedly the great 
triumph of his creative individuality. He became a national artist 
without the aid of the stage and would have done so without the 
literary programmes of his symphonic poems. Once he had clarified 
his mastery he took Beethoven, Schubert and Brahms for his models. 
An inexhaustible melodist, who in so many ways reminds us of 
Schubert, he needed and sought the objectivity of the framework 
of classical forms. At the same time the romantics’ sensuous pleasure 
in beauty of sound and iridescent harmonic colours were inherited 
by his maturity as a positive gain made during his youth. At the 
time of his astonishing chamber-music production, his symphonic 
output and his great choral works, due not least to the English 
musical festivals, the natural musicianship that was in his Bohemian 
blood burst forth with irresistible force, taking possession of all the 
musical forms and giving them new life. No doubt he was always 
fully aware of his national mission, but he had no need to emphasize 
it or to draw attention to it by the choice of special programmatic 
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subjects. He was a “ national”? composer thanks to his elemental 
creative energy, which brought forth national Czech or Slavonic 
music quite spontaneously. Scherzos, minuets and finales became 
nationally coloured dances (Skoéna, Furiant), slow movements turned 
into elegiac Dumky (string Sextet in A major, string Quartet in Ep 
major, Symphony in D major, &c.). It is an attested fact, by the 
way, that Dvorak, after having composed quite a number of Dumka- 
like movements already, asked some of his friends what a Dumka 
really was ! 

His melody often shows a fervent, visionary, almost mystically 
solemn tendency. Rhythmic peculiarities of Czech and Slav folk- 
music turn up, and in the famous ‘ Slavonic Dances’ they are not 
only Czech types of dance-music, but also those belonging to other 
Slavonic nations (Slovaks, Poles, Yugoslavs and Ukrainians), which 
he shapes to his own designs. He composed ‘ Slavonic Rhapsodies ’, 
set Serbian texts, in ‘ Dimitrij’ he gave life to an episode in Russian 
history, and another half-forgotten opera named ‘ Vanda’ has a 
Polish setting : in short the spiritual horizon of his creative work 
widens from a Czech to a pan-Slavonic aspect. If Smetana was a 
Czech and a Westernized European, Dvorak was a Slav in the 
wider sense of the term, gifted with all the metaphysical depth of 
his race. The emotional pendulum of the Slav in him swings 
between the extremes of a healthy sensuality and joy in life and a 
sublime tenderness and understanding of the most secret things in 
creation, often coupled with profound melancholy. These were 
Dvo*rak’s salient characteristics. 

The mysterious and dominating focus of his vision lay in regions 
that are dark, chaotic and instinctive. Only rarely did he, as in the 
last years of his life, give shape to a programme and produce music 
for the sake of a given idea. But he was sufficiently sure of himself 
as an artist to try the experiment Brahms and Hanslick had pas- 
sionately warned him to leave alone. His trilogy of overtures, ‘ Amid 
Nature’, ‘ Carnival’ and‘ Othello’, which are a kind of pro- 
gramme music of the mind, were surpassed after the return from 
America by the symphonic poems, ‘ The Watersprite ’, ‘ The Noon- 
Witch’, ‘The Golden Spinning-Wheel’ and ‘The Woodland 
Dove’. Before that, in the ‘New World’ Symphony, he had 
musically embodied the vision of a Red-Indian funeral ritual. No 
wonder that a musician of such universal creative potency as Dvorak 
neither could nor would pass by so controversial and enticing a 
species as that of programme music, and these works show that, so 
far from capitulating before the symphonic poem, he gained sovereign 
freedom in his disputations with it. He himself wrote to Hans 
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Richter that these pieces were kept “‘in a more popular tone”, 
which meant that they showed fewer programme-musical subtleties 
than those by various contemporary composers. His naively de- 
scriptive tone-painting, his forceful melodic invention, his retention 
of the forms of absolute music, all this shows that he remained true 
to himself as a master who togk up his subject impulsively and 
simply swept aside the intellectual conception of programme music. 
Even in his symphonic poems what remains the decisive factor is 
pure music or—let it be put boldly—the absolutely musical element. 

There were times at which his nationalist temperament became 
vocal in stronger, even in aggressive, accents, as for instance in the 
hymn of ‘ The Heirs of the White Mountain’ or the ‘ Husitska ’ 
overture. But these were only passing stirrings-up of his artistic 
temperament. His thought and feeling reached beyond national 
boundaries, however much he underlined the necessarily strong ties 
that link the artist to his ‘‘ fatherland’. In a letter to his publisher 
Simrock he once expressed this conviction with characteristic 
candour : 


But what have we two to do with politics ? Let us be glad that we 
are privileged to serve our beautiful art alone! And nations which 
possess art and represent it, let us hope, will never vanish, however 
small they may be . . . but I merely wanted to say that an artist 
too has a fatherland for which after all he must hold to a firm faith 


and keep a warm heart. 
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THE PROBLEM OF TRANSLATION 


By C. W. Orr 


Ir has been said that the first thing to be remembered by anyone 
attempting to translate poetry is—that it cannot be done. This is 
a hard saying, but it contains much truth. It is undeniable that the 
accent and import of great poetry can be fully appreciated in the 
original alone ; a translation, however brilliant, must be something 
of a compromise. Granted this, however, must we regard all such 
attempts as an expense of labour in a waste of words? I do not 
think so. Translation is, after all, an art; one, moreover, that has 
much in common with painting. No artist, for example, sets out 
to make an exact representation of, say, a landscape. He selects 
or rejects details as may seem best to him. Similarly, no translator 
desires to give a mere literal equivalent of a foreign poem. It is 
the spirit, not only the letter, that he seeks to embody in his own 
version. A painting full of laboured detail is little better than a 
coloured photograph. A translation that is painfully accurate and 
nothing else is no more than a glorified “crib”. It is only by 
concentration on essentials that life and vitality are imparted to 
what in each case should be not so much a reproduction as a re- 
creation. No one has stated the nature of the problem more clearly 
than Rossetti, in the preface to his volume of translations from the 
Italian ; a work to which I shall refer later. I will quote one 
passage : 

The life-blood of rhymed translation is this—that a good poem 
shall not be turned into a bad one. The only true motive for 
putting poetry into a fresh language must be to endow a fresh 
nation, as far as possible, with a new possession of beauty. Poetry 
not being an exact science, literality of rendering is altogether 
secondary to this chief aim. I say literality—not fidelity, which is by 
no means the same thing. When literality can be combined with 
what is thus the primary condition of success, the translator is 


fortunate, and must strive his utmost to unite them: when such 
an object can only be achieved by paraphrase, that is his only path. 


This sums up the whole matter in a few words. The difficulties 
and the limitations of a translator working in rhyme are freely 
acknowledged. But the justification of such work, “‘ the endowment 
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of a fresh race with a new possession of beauty ’’, will not, I think, 
be questioned by any who love poetry, no matter from what source 
it may be derived. It only remains, therefore, to ask whether our 
own poetic stock has been enriched by such additions. To this I 
would answer—yes, most certainly it has. There are two English 
translations which, apart from their merits as such, are masterpieces 
in their own right, considered purely as poetry. One is, of course, 
Fitzgerald’s ‘ Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam’. To the other I have 
already referred: Rossetti’s ‘The Early Italian Poets’; with 
which may be coupled his version of Dante’s ‘ Vita nuova ’, seeing 
that this contains a number of Dante’s sonnets which appear 
throughout the prose narrative. 

Fitzgerald’s work is too well known for comment or praise. 
The utmost that criticism can urge against it is that the thought 
is somewhat shallow and the mood monotonous, and as much 
might be said of the Book of Ecclesiastes, of which the ‘ Rubaiyat’ 
is a lyrical counterpart. But the splendour of Fitzgerald’s verse 
more than compensates for any deficiency of philosophic content, 
nor are there many poems of equal length in our language which 
maintain such a consistently high level of workmanship. Like 
Housman’s ‘A Shropshire Lad’, it has the added distinction of 
being read and loved by thousands for whom poetry in general 
means very little.“) Some eighty years have passed since it fell 
still-born from the press, to be discovered by Swinburne on a 
second-hand book-stall, but its place among the English classics is 
now as secure as that of ‘ Lycidas’ or the ‘ Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard ’. 

Rossetti’s translations from the Italian appear to be little known 
in comparison with his original poems. Such neglect is as aston- 
ishing as it is undeserved. For these translations would be notable 
if only for their technical virtuosity. Many of them are in the 
form of the Petrarchan sonnet, with its limited rhyme-scheme, and 
in nearly every poem rhyme-endings are used continuously. Yet 
Rossetti overcomes all difficulties with such ease that his verses 
seem to dance in their formal fetters with perfect grace and freedom. 
But they are much more than a mere display of skilful poetic 
technique. It is no exaggeration to say that there is scarcely one 
that has not some distinctive beauty of its own. The whole col- 
lection might well be described as a long rosary in praise of love. 


(4) Which is quite sufficient for both works to be condemned by the Modern School 
of Bilious Critics. This, however, need not distress us greatly. Your Left-Wing critic, 
forgetful of his orthodox proletarian sympathies, argues thus : many bad works of art 
are popular ; therefore, every popular work of art is bad. Logic is not the prevailing 
feature of this argument, but that virtue, in both the art criticism and politics of the 
Left Wing, is often sadly to seck. 
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There are a few devotional pieces, but the greater number are 
love-poems. Some of these are mystical in character, particularly 
those addressed by Dante to Beatrice, but there are others in which 
there is a charming blend of mystic and romantic love, that remind 
one of some of the poems in Paul Heyse’s ‘ Italienisches Liederbuch ’ 
(these being also translations from the Italian) which Hugo Wolf 
set so beautifully.) I quote one of them here, partly for 
the pleasure of making it known and in the hope that it may 
induce more than one reader to acquaint himself further with this 
neglected side of Rossetti’s output : 


JACOPO DA LENTINO 
(Of his lady in heaven) 


I have it in my heart to serve God so 
That into Paradise I shall repair,— 
The holy place through the which everywhere 
I have heard say that joy and solace flow. 
Without my lady I were loth to go,— 
She who has the bright face and the bright hair ; 
Because if she were absent, I being there, 
My pleasure would be less than naught, I know. 
Look you, I say not this to such intent 
As that I there would deal in any sin : 
I only would behold her gracious mien, 
And beautiful soft eyes, and lovely face, 
That so it should be my complete content 
To see my lady joyful in her place. 


Within the last twenty years two other translators of genius have 
appeared—Arthur Waley and Edward Marsh. The former has 
revealed to us much of the beauty of Chinese poetry, in two volumes 
of classic simplicity and grace. The latter, whose version of La 
Fontaine was published in 1933, has now consolidated that triumph 
by producing what seems likely to become the standard English 
version of the Odes of Horace. To quote representative pieces from 
both men’s work would take too much space. One line, from Marsh’s 
version of the Ode to Pyrrha : 


That easy miracle of curling gold 
(which many readers will recognize as a peculiarly happy equivalent 
of the famous phrase simplex munditits) is an earnest of his felicity 
of style, however. Here also is the conclusion of a Chinese poem, 


(?) It is interesting to note that Rossetti’s best-known poem, ‘ The Bless¢d Damozel ’, 
is only an extended version of the poem * Wenn du, mein Liebster, steigst zum Himmel 
auf’, from the * Italienisches Liederbuch’ (No. XXXVI). Which came first, the British 
hen or the Italo-German egg, is of no importance. Probably both were cases of spon- 
taneous generation. 
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* Remembering Golden Bells ’, which conveys something of Waley’s 
success in achieving a noble brevity of phrase that I cannot think 
is surpassed in the original. The speaker tells of his daughter 
** Golden Bells” who died as a child, and how he strove to forget 
her and his grief. The poem ends : 


Since my heart forgot her, many days have passed, 
And three times winter has changed to spring. 
This morning, for a little, the old grief came back, 
Because, in the road, I met her foster-nurse.) 


For many, Fitzgerald’s ‘Omar’ will always be the first and 
last word in verse translation. But I do not see how anyone who 
knows the work done by the other poets I have named can deny 
that they too have enriched our poetry with a mass of borrowed 
beauty, without which it would have been the poorer. 

But our store of poetry has gained more by what may be called 
adaptation rather than by direct translation. It is strewn with 
lines and sometimes whole passages whose content or imagery 
derive from a foreign source ; loans of beauty that our poets have 
repaid with a golden interest. Maurice Baring, speaking of such 
borrowings, remarks very truly that “‘. . . there is no surer mark 
of a great poet than to be able to lift successfully. Just as the French 
say about witty sayings, ‘On ne préte qu’aux riches’, so is it only 
the very rich poets who steal from their fellow-poets. The poor do 
not dare. The contrast would be too great between what they have 
written themselves and what they borrowed”’. This is profoundly 
true, and no less true is it to say that English poetry is full of 
felicities that owe their existence to just such successful liftings 
from the common stock-pot of European literature. Take, for 
example, three exquisite adaptations that occur in modern poetry. 
The first are the famous lines of Yeats’s best-known and perhaps 
best-loved poem beginning ‘‘ When you are old and gray and full 
of sleep’, which are, as everyone knows, a lovely improvisation on 
a theme of Ronsard : 


Quand vous serez bien vielle, au soir a la chandelle, 
Assise auprés du feu, devidant et filant, 


Vous serez au foyer une vielle accroupie, 
Regrettant mon amour, et votre fier desdain. 


Another beautiful echo of antiquity occurs in Bridges’s ‘ Elegy 
on a Lady’. His lines : 


‘®) From ‘170 Chinese Poems’, by Arthur Waley, by kind permission of Messrs. 
Constable & Co., Ltd. : ? 
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And thou, O lover, that art on the watch, 
Where, on the banks of the forgetful streams, 
The pale indifferent ghosts wander, and snatch 
The sweeter moments of their broken dreams. . . . 


are themselves a link across twenty centuries of time with the 
famous passage from the ‘ Aeneid’ : 


Stabant orantes primi transmittere cursum 
Tentebantque manus ripae ulterioris amore. 


Finally, there are two verses in Housman’s poem ‘ Sinner’s 
Rue’ (‘ Last Poems’, No. XXX) which are almost more than an 
adaptation of a lyric by Heine, whom Housman, for all his dislike 
of Germany, acknowledged as one of his early influences : 

I walked alone and thinking, 
And faint the night wind blew 


And stirred on mounds and crossways 
The flower of sinner’s rue. 


Where the roads part they bury 
Him that his own hand slays, 

And so the weed of sorrow 
Springs at the four crossways.®) 


Am Kreuzweg wird begraben 
Wer selber sich brachte um ; 

Dort wachst eine blaue Blume, 
Die Armesiinderblum. 


Am Kreuzweg stand ich und seufzte ; 
Die Nacht war kalt und stumm. 
Im Mondschein bewegte sich langsam 
Die Armesiinderblum. 
(‘ Lyrisches Intermezzo ’, XII.) 


I now turn to a very different matter—the translation of vocal 
music. To this the same standards cannot be applied. So much, 
I think, must be plain to everyone. Where poetic translation is 
concerned, we demand that we shall be given poetry for poetry 
and not what the French contemptuously call des vers. But a vocal 
translation combining poetic distinction in itself, fidelity to the 
original text and a corresponding fidelity to the musical line is as 
unreasonable to expect as it would be foolish to attempt. Granted 
that he gives us tolerably good verse, a vocal translator has done 
all that can be required of him in that direction. The two other 


{ From ‘The Shorter Poems of Robert Bri kind permission of The 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. dees’, by 


‘® By arrangement with Messrs. Jonathan Cape, Ltd. 


‘ 
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problems, that of reproducing something of the spirit of the original 
poem and reconciling this with the claims made by the vocal line 
as to accent, stress and so on, will absorb all his remaining energy 
and skill. A more serious obstacle is the prejudice, as deep-rooted 
as it is illogical, that exists in this country against translation of any 
vocal works, except for performances by choral societies. That 
many English versions of opera or Lieder were poor specimens of 
their art is true enough ; but these were mainly due to our appalling 
snobbishness in the matter. Preferring, as we say, to hear music 
sung “‘ in the original”, we have always classed translation as mere 
hack-work, as the results showed all too plainly. We are, for 
example, the only country in Europe without an adequate native 
version of all the standard operas. And why? Simply because it 
is considered faintly ridiculous or even indecent for English artists 
to sing opera in their own tongue, and this in spite of the fact that 
no foreign operatic company would dream of singing except in the 
vernacular. The late Sir Donald Tovey dealt very trenchantly with 
this attitude of mind, in the introduction to Vol. V of his ‘ Essays in 
Musical Analysis’. I will submit two pregnant sentences from it : 


It is a sure sign of an imperfect musical civilization when a 
public that does not know a foreign language prefers to hear foreign 
vocal works in the original. . . . It may be news to many such 
persons that in countries with a more continuous musical tradition, 
performances in alien languages are not very popular except by way of courtesy 
to foreign singers (italics mine). 

Thanks to the translations made of certain Wagner, Verdi and 
Mozart operas by Ernest Newman and Professor Dent (to mention 
only two distinguished names) this prejudice is, I believe, gradually 
diminishing. But that it should ever have existed is absurd, seeing 
that not even the most perfervid patriot would claim that we are a 
nation of linguists—able to follow the words of a foreign opera with 
ease and understanding. On the contrary, it is safe to say that not 
one person in fifty of those who attend performances during the 
Covent Garden season could carry on a conversation for as much as 
ten minutes in good German, French or Italian. It is worth remem- 
bering, by the way, that in 1926 an all-star performance was given 
of * Figaro’, the cast including Lotte Lehmann, Elisabeth Schumann, 
Delia Reinhardt and Richard Mayr. The opera was sung in 
German : i.e. in a translation. But was there a storm of protest 
from any of our semi-cultured snobs on this occasion? Not a 
murmur! Possibly they were blissfully unaware that they were 
not listening to it “‘ in the original’. We can afford to smile, then, 
at the idea that there is anything absurd in the performance of 
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opera in English. If continental audiences are prepared to hear 
Wagner in French, Verdi in German or Massenet in Italian, we 
need not complain if we hear them in our language. The fact that 
we so rarely do hear them thus has led the man in the street to 
think of opera as something exotic, and may have contributed more 
than anything to our backward appreciation of opera in general. 

When we come to the question of song-translation, however, and 
more particularly translation of German Lieder, we are admittedly 
faced with a more difficult and delicate problem. It has been 
admirably discussed in an article by E. G. Porter in the fourth 
number of ‘The Music Review’, to which I would draw the 
attention of all those interested in the subject. I shall not hesitate 
to use one or two of Mr. Porter’s remarks as a peg on which to 
hang my own, since his statement of the problem, and suggestions 
as to various solutions, could not be bettered. 

It is plain that licences that may be taken by translators of 
operatic libretti will not always hold good where songs are con- 
cerned. There are whole stretches of opera where a free paraphrase 
of the original words will suffice to explain the dramatic action. 
But for Lieder, with their concentrated form and closer intimacy of 
words and music, something more is needed. For instance, there is 
often some crucial word or phrase on which the whole significance 
of the verse or even the whole poem depends.) The composer will 
give this special prominence, either by a prolongation of the vocal 
line or by some harmonic colour in the piano part. Therefore a 
word or phrase of similar meaning must be found to coincide with 
the note or group of notes to which it has been assigned by the 
composer. It is true that if this coincidence of key-words or (as 
Mr. Porter calls them) pivotal points is to be achieved the result 
will often be that the English version appears, so to speak, to be 
standing on its head. Unlike the Germans, we do not throw our 
verbs unceremoniously to the end of the sentence. But if, as so 
often happens, it is the verb that receives musical emphasis, the 
translator has no choice but to imitate the grammatical structure 
of the German. His lines may look top-heavy, but they will not 

‘® ¢f. the last verse of Scott’s ‘ Proud Maisie ’ for an English example : 

Tell me, thou bonny bird, 
When shall I marry me ? 


“When six braw gentlemen 
Kirkward shall carry thee”. 


Or the conclusion of Housman’s ‘ Is my team ploughing ?’ : 
Yes, lad, I lie easy, 
I lie as lads would choose ; 
I cheer a dead man’s sweetheart, 
Never ask me whose. 
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sound so, heard as they are meant to be heard, only in conjunction 
with the music. To quote Mr. Porter: “ He [the translator] may 
not like the look of the result (i.e. of the poem as it appears on 
paper) but he has only the listener to consider. If the original 
idea is retained in each line and the vital points are true to the 
music so that the listener can follow these as the song is sung, then 
the work, for its purpose, is perfect ”’. 

I would refer the reader to two examples of such points in the 
translations of Hugo Wolf made by myself, which appear as a 
supplement to this article. In the first— Die ihr schwebet ’—occur 
these lines in the original German : 

Ach nun im Schlaf ihm 

Leise gesanftigt die Qual zerrinnt, 

Stillet ihr Wipfel ! 
Here Qual is the crucial word, and Wolf gives it just the right 
emphasis by accompanying it with a poignant harmonic passage. 
Plainly then, some word expressive of pain or grief must be found 
to fit the German at just this particular point. My own lines : 

See, now in slumber 

Care is forgotten and grief beguiled, 

Calm ye the tree-tops ! 
are not altogether satisfactory, but they give the necessary stress 
to the word grief, seeing that this does coincide with the Qual of the 
original. Again, in ‘Der Mond hat eine schwere Klag erhoben’, 
Wolf is content to accompany the entire song with common chords 
or their inversions, until the last line : 

Die beiden Augen dort, die mich verblendet. 
(Literally : Those two eyes there, that dazzled me.) 

Here the harmony is suddenly intensified, culminating in a strong 
discord on the word verblendet. Once more, a word of like significance 
must be found to coincide with the German; otherwise Wolf’s 
characteristic subtlety will pass unnoticed by the listener. 

It seems to me advisable to echo the vowel sounds of the original 
whenever possible, although such occasions will be rare. It is for 
that reason that I chose the rather portentous word tomb, where 
grave would have been the more natural choice, in the line from 
‘ Anakreon’s Grab’ : 

Es ist Anakreon’s Ruh. 

It is Anacreon’s tomb. 
The temptation to echo the 00 sound of the German was irresistible. 
There is also the question of whether the English version is “‘ vocal ” 
or not. The hoary old legend that English is an unmusical language 
to sing in still persists ; chiefly, I suspect, among singers whose 
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mastery of enunciation is imperfect. Nevertheless, it is quite possible 
to write unmusical lines, and it may well happen that a translator, 
in his quest for accuracy, may produce verses that, admirable in 
other respects, are not, as the Americans would say, easy on the 
tongue. And since even an intelligent singer will—other things 
being equal—prefer to use a version that “ flows” easily, it may 
be useful to get any doubtful lines “ vetted” by an expert before 
committing them to the definiteness of print. 

Finally, I should like to draw attention to an excellent sug- 
gestion made by Mr. Porter at the conclusion of his article. Briefly, 
his idea is that a number of Schubert enthusiasts should collaborate 
in the work of translating the complete songs, so that by a general 
pooling of brains it might be possible to arrive at something like 
a standard English edition thereof. For my part, I should like to 
see such a scheme extended to include the songs of Schumann, 
Brahms and Wolf. The brilliant work already done by Steuart 
Wilson and A. H. Fox Strangways for Schubert and Brahms is a 
proof of what can be achieved in this way. Wolf, however, who 
presents the most difficult problem of all, has so far been most 
inadequately served by his translators, some of whose work suggests 
that its authors would be better called deformators. But if an inner 
Cabinet of Wolfians could be formed, something really notable in 
the way of an English version might result. 

After which lengthy preamble it remains for me to submit my 
own efforts. I am well aware of their many defects. The only 
claim I make for them is that, while reproducing so far as I could 
the spirit and content of the original poems, I have to a certain 
extent preserved some of the niceties of Wolf’s declamation. If 
they chance to stimulate others abler than myself to try their skill 
at the fascinating (though at times heart-breaking) task of trans- 
lating Wolf, I shall feel that my efforts, such as they are, have been 
amply rewarded. 


FIFTEEN TRANSLATIONS OF SONGS BY HUGO WOLF © 


THREE SONGS FROM THE SPANISH SONG-BOOK 
(1) Nun wandre, Maria 
(2) Die ihr schwebet 
(3) Herr, was tragt der Boden hier 
(1) 
Yet further, sweet Mary, we'll journey from here, 
The cocks are a-crowing, the village is near ; 


(® These translations are the author’s copyright. Singers wishing to use them and 
concert-givers intending to reproduce them in their programmes should apply for per- 
mission to ‘ Music & Letters ’. 
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Still further, belov’d one, my treasure’s crown, 
And soon we shall find us on Bethlehem Down. 
O then shalt thou rest, and slumber there, 

The cocks are a-crowing, the village is near. 


I know it, dearest, thy strength is failing, 

And I so helpless, all unavailing ! 

Take heart ! we'll find us a shelter there ; 

The cocks are crowing, the village is near. 

O were thy travail accomplish’d at last ; 

I’d thank the dear Lord, so ’twere o’er-past ; 
The ass here I’d give, glad news to hear, 

The cocks are a-crowing, come ! shelter is, near. 


(2) 
Ye that hover around these palm-trees 
Through night so wild, 
Ye holy angels, calm ye the tree-tops ! 
Awake not the Child. 
Ye palm-trees of Bethlehem, your branches bowing, 
O bid the tempest to cease its soughing ! 
O hush ye breezes ! 
Softly over the cradle creep ; 
Silence the tree-tops ! 
My Child is asleep. 
The Heav’nly Babe hath tasted of sorrow ; 
Break not His rest till dawn shall bring the morrow ; 
See now in slumber 
Care is forgotten and grief beguil’d 
Calm ye the tree-tops ! 
Awake not the Child. 
Icy the air and tempests are sweepi 
How shall I cover my Jesu 
O all ye angels, 
Hov’ring above your vigil to keep. 


Silence the tree 
My Babe now aaa sleep. 


(3) 
Lord, what is’t the soil doth bear 
Where Thy tears fall bitterly ? 
** Thorns, dear heart, shall spring for Me, 
And for thee all blossoms fair ”’. 


Lord, by streams that now are flowing 
Shall a garden spring anew ? 
** Yea, I tell thee, bitter rue 
By those banks will soon be growing ”’. 
Tell me, Lord, why do I see 
Thorns and blossoms twining—say ! 


** Thorns are for My Passion Day, 
But the blooms I give to thee ”’. 
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SEVEN SONGS FROM THE ITALIAN SONG-BOOK 


(1) Nein, junger Herr 

(2) Wenn du mich mit den Augen streifst und lachst 
(3) Du sagst mir, das ich keine Firstin sei 

(4) Wie viele Zeit verlor ich 

(5) Der Mond hat eine schwere Klag erhoben 

(6) Gesegnet sei, durch den die Welt entstund 

(7) Ich hab’ in Penna 


(1) 
No, no, my lad, this will not do, you know ; 
Such goings-on are bad, there’s no denying. 
For week-days I am good enough—is’t so ? 
But Sundays after higher game you’re flying. 
No, no, my lad, though you may thus forget her, 
Your week-day love can soon find someone better. 


(2) 
When thou dost hold me with those eyes of thine, 
Or sink’st thy head unto thy breast again, 
Then do I pray thee for some trifling sign 
That I this wildly beating heart restrain. 


That quiet this heart be keeping, calm and still, 
When all-consuming love my soul doth fill ; 

That this my heart stay captive in my breast, 
When ’tis o’er-brimm’d with love and love’s unrest. 


(3) 


You tell me I am only humbly born, 

But you are not the fruit of royal marriage ; 

Nay, youngster, you get up at crack of dawn, 

To drive the plough, and not some stately carriage. 


You jeer at me, and at my lowly state, 

Yet poverty is but the chance of Fate ; 

No scutcheon, nor a coach am I providing, 
But you yourself on Shanks’s mare are riding. 


(4) 


What precious hours I’ve wasted in my wooing ; 
Had they been spent in serving God alone, 

For room in Paradise I might be suing, 

Among the Blest some seat might be my own. 


But as all earthly joy in thee I took, 

My name’s not written in the Heav’nly Book ; 
And since my heart’s still thine, my lovely dear, 
To Paradise I shall not go, I fear. 
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(5) 
The moon of late is piteously o_o. i 
And to her Lord in anguish now doth pray ; 
She would in Heav’n no longer be remaining, 
Since thou hast stol’n her precious jewels away. 


When through her glitt’ring ranks she now doth pace, 
Two fairest stars are missing from their place ; 

Two from her host their way to thee were finding, 

‘ And in thine eyes they rest, my vision blinding. 


(6) 
Let praise to God through all the earth resound ; 
His excellence let all the world be hailing. 
{ He made the sea, with mighty deeps profound, 
He made the vessels, on its waters : 
Created Paradise, that holy place, 
And then made beauty, and thy wondrous face. 


| (7) 
In Penna I have got a handsome lover, 
And in Maremma yet another dwelling ; 
One in the sunny harbour of Ancona, 
Viterbo folks of yet a fourth are telling. 


Another lives in Casentino there, 

‘ And in my village one that’s just as dear ; 
And one more yet is living in Magione, 
Four in La Fratta—ten in Castiglione. 


TWO SONGS FROM THE MORIKE AND KELLER LIEDER 


(1) Ein Stiindlein wohl vor Tag 
(2) Wie glanzt der helle Mond 


(1) 
In slumber sweet I lay, 
Before the break of day, 
And ’neath my window sang a bird, 
So soft his song, I scarcely heard, 
Before the break of day. 


“* Take heed while yet you may, 

Your lad’s untrue, I say ; 

And while you nothing dream of harms 
A later love is in his arms, 

Before the break of day ”’. 


Alas ! no longer stay ! 

Sweet bird, fly far away ! 

Too true, too true the song doth seem, 
And Love is but an empty dream 
Before the break of day. 
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How bright the distant moon, so clear and cold, 
More distant I my beauty’s star behold ; 
Far off the ocean’s breaking waves I hear, 
Yet farther still, days of my youth appear. 
An air-born chariot floats before my eyes, 
Therein I'll journey straight to Paradise ; 
There sits the Blesséd Virgin, Mary mild, 
And on her knee, asleep, the Holy Child ; 
And God the Father, throned on high above, 
With Heav’nly manna feeds the Sacred Dove. 
And in a veil of silver, gleaming bright, 
I’ll look upon my finger-tips so white. 
A humble craft St. Peter here pursues ; 
Squats by the Gate, repairing worn-out shoes. 


THREE SONGS FROM THE GOETHE LIEDER 


) (1) So lass mich scheinen 
| (2) Anakreon’s Grab 
(3) Prometheus 


(1) 

Hy Still let me keep this sweet deceiving, 
Robed all in white I would remain ; 
; Too soon I must this earth be leaving, 
And yonder gloomy threshold gain. 


1 One moment brief I there will rest me, 
Fresh worlds of wonder then to find ; 
Of earthly garb I must divest me, 
The girdle and the wreath unbind. 


1 And in the land where I am taken, 
They question not of man or maid ; 
i For in that kingdom souls awaken 

ie In new transfigured forms arrayed. 


But little have I known of sorrow, 
And yet with pain my heart is wrung ; 
Lest grief should age me on the morrow, 
O let me stay for ever young ! 


(2) 
Where the rose is in bloom, where vines with the laurels are mingling, 
Where the turtledove croons, where the cicada is heard, 
Say whose grave is here, by Gods immortal with blossoms 
Thus endowed and adorned ? It is Anacreon’s tomb. 
Spring-time, summer and fall enjoyed this happiest of poets ; 
From the winter is he screened by this hillock at last. 
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(3) 
Bedim thy dark’ning Heaven, Zeus, 
With cloud and mist ! 
Essaying—as infants might, 
Destroying flowers— 
The oaks to rive, the hills to cleave ! 
Yet this my dominion 
Thou canst not sway ; 
Nor yet my dwelling 
That thou didst not build ; 
Nor this my hearth, 
Whose fiery glow thou dost begrudge me ! 


I know naught more pitiable under the sun 
Than ye high gods ! 

Ye hover greedily where altars flaming 

Are with incense-laden breezes fanned ; 
Well knowing fools are 

As children and beggars, 

Everlasting suppliants. 


Oft in my childhood, 

All guileless, with simple faith, 

I would turn my wond’ring eye up to Heaven, 
As if yonder dwelt an ear, 

To hearken to my praying ; 

A heart like mine, 

For helpless mortals wrung with pity. 


Who helped me 

When against the Titans war I waged ? 
Who rescued me 

From slavery and death itself ? 

Hast thou not all thyself accomplish’d, 
Sacred, glowing heart, 

Divinely young and strong ? 

Am I, then, thanks to give 

To drowsy Beings yonder ? 


I revere thee ? 

And why ? 

Know’st thou the burdens 

Endured by all thine afflicted ones ? 

See’st thou the tears 

That are shed by sorrowing multitudes ? 
Know’st thou not that Time, th’ Omnipotent, 
Forged me as a giant ? 

Time, that all things ordaineth, 

Lord of Gods and mortals. 

Vauntest thou, Despot, 

That life I should now be loathing ; 

To deserts fleeing, 

Since my budding dreams have not all ripened ? 
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Hear me now. 

I will make Man in my own image ; 
He shall be, 

Like me, fearless ; 

To sutfer, to languish, 

Butexultant, to rejoice in Life ; 
While of thee all-contemptuous, 


As I! 
NOTES 


WANDRE, MARIA’ 

It seems a pity not to echo the “‘ wandre ” by the English “ wander ”’, 
and I was sorely tempted to do so. A German scholar informs me, 
however, that “‘ wandern ” is not quite the same thing as “‘ to wander ”’ ; 
moreover Joseph and Mary were not exactly wandering (i.e. going 
without settled destination) but journeying with a definite purpose. All 
the same, 


Yet further, sweet Mary, we'll wander from here, 
sounds better, if one does not consider the sense. 


‘HERR, WAS TRAGT DER BODEN HIER’ 


I do not think it is possible to bring out the antithesis in the last 
two lines of the poem, unless one abandons the original rhyme-scheme. 
If that licence is taken the following version is closer to the real sense : 
Tell me Lord, for whom to-day 

} Thorns and flowers are bound up—say ! 

. “* Crowns of thorns they bind for Me, 

4 But the flowers I give to Thee ”’. 


‘ ANAKREON’S GRAB’ 

grd line, “ croons ” suggests, unfortunately, the jazz-band eunuchs. 
Perhaps “‘ coos”’ is better, though it has a slightly absurd sound when 
sung. A turtledove cannot do much else in one syllable; Goethe 
makes it tempt or entice (lockt) ; our English birds are more discreet. 


Wolf’s musical prosody runs : 


| *‘PROMETHEUS’ 
I have availed myself of the last resort of the translator in the penul- 
timate line here ; that is to say, adding an extra note to the vocal line. 


2 
| oho | 
Und dich nicht zu ach - - - ten 

And thee to be scor - - - ning 


While of thee all - con | -tempt- - - uous 
sounds better ; the spitting t’s are, I submit, worth the licence taken. 


I suggest that 


_ I should like to acknowledge helpful suggestions and criticisms given me by my 

friends Mrs. Hubert Foss, Mr. Walter Legge and Mr. Robert Lorenz. Wherever 

— I have availed myself of these, and thereby affected what I believe to have 
improvements in the verses. i 
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GRIEG’S SONGS 
By Astra DesmMonp 


Tue hundred-and-forty-odd songs Grieg published fall conveniently 
into four main groups, according as they are settings of German, 
Danish, Norwegian Riksmaal or Norwegian Landsmaal poetry. 
It is, therefore, worth while to consider for a moment the main 
features of the poetry of each group. Grieg was very sensitive, and 
his music reflects to a remarkable degree the characteristics of the 
poems he set. On the German poets, chiefly Heine and Chamisso, 
it is unnecessary to dwell here, their characteristics being well known. 

His first Scandinavian songs were settings of Danish poets, 
chiefly H. C. Andersen—known here as the author of the fairy- 
tales—and Chr. Richardt. Their poetry was chiefly notable for 
its lucidity and graceful, cultivated style, its descriptions of the 
milder aspects of nature and a gentle piety. Its chief defect was a 
tendency to redundance: Edmund Gosse remarks that “ The 
innocence of all these amiable poets had no parallel elsewhere in 
Europe”’. The notable exception was Holger Drachmann, who 
belonged to a younger generation and, to quote Edmund Gosse 
again, was “like a cosmic force, ebullient and capricious. In him 
the poetic art of Denmark, hitherto so gentle in sound and moderate 
in radiance, seems to be elevated and summed up in the harmonious 
thunders of an earthquake and the glare of a volcano”. It will be 
seen how Grieg’s music reacted to the influence of this poetry— 
even to the redundance, though already there are signs of his 
tougher Norwegian fibre evident in songs like Op. 5, No. 4, ‘ Min 
Tanke er et maegtigt Fjeld’ (‘My thought is like a mighty 
mountain ’). 

His first choice among his own countrymen fell upon Andreas 
Munch, but as this poet was one of the least characteristic of the 
Norwegians, he effected no change in Grieg’s style. It was only 
when he turned to the great national poet Bjornstjerne Bjornson that 
the real Norwegian Grieg appeared. Bjornson was the embodiment 
of all that was best in the Norwegian character—vital, spontaneous, 
robust, with a deep love of his native land and a superb gift for 
writing lovely lyrics, which he scattered about his prose writings. 
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He was just what Grieg needed to stir all his enthusiasm and take 
him out of the easy-going ways of the preceding years. 

The other great poet of that time was Henrik Ibsen, four years 
older than Bjornson. Though not essentially a lyric poet, he gave 
Grieg material for three of his most famous songs. The extreme 
concentration and economy of Ibsen’s verse set one of the most 
difficult problems to the translator, but they gave Grieg an exercise 
in developing that superb economy which is so remarkable a feature 
of the songs Op. 26, Nos. 2, ‘En svane’ (“A Swan’) and 5, 
‘Borte’ (‘Departed’), and Op. 70, No. 3, ‘ Lys Nat’ (‘ Lucent 
Night ’). 

A third poet upon whom he drew very largely was his friend 
John Paulsen. Paulsen was not in the same class as the two great 
poets just mentioned, but he provided lyrics for some very lovely 
songs, though it must be confessed he also provided the poems for 
some songs we could wish Grieg had left unwritten ! 

Vilhelm Krag, the poet of ‘ Mens jeg venter ’ (‘ While I wait’), 
then only a young man, gave Grieg material for some fine songs 
in 1894. 

The fourth group contains songs set to poetry by A. O. Vinje 
and Arne Garborg. Here it should be explained that in Norway 
there are two languages, the ordinary Riksmaal, which, except for 
slight differences in spelling, &c. and a great difference in pro- 
nunciation, is identical with Danish. In 1842, the year before 
Grieg was born, the great lexicographer Ivar Aasen began to make 
a comparative study of the various country dialects of Norway. 
Finally he devoted himself to creating a literary language based on 
dialect and Old Norse. The more violent nationalists took up this 
language with great ardour, and many writers adopted it. It is— 
or was—still taught in the schools in Norway, but it has never been 
able to displace the Riksmaal. The two chief champions of 
Landsmaal were Garborg and the peasant poet Vinje. The 
passionate nationalism of these two made an appeal to all that was 
most profound in Grieg, and some of his best songs were inspired 
by them. These are the songs which are least known outside 
Norway and which, if better known, would remove the charge 
sometimes made, that Grieg’s songs are all “‘ pretty ” and “ lacking 
in depth ”’. 

It would be interesting to know how Hugo Wolf’s reputation 
would have fared had he been fated to be judged entirely by badly 
translated versions of his songs. In a letter to Dr. Abraham, his 
publisher, dated January 27th 1892, Grieg wrote : 

I believe that even my best songs can never become “ popular ” 
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in Germany. If the Nordic language were a cultural idiom, then 
perhaps—just as we always sing the masters of the German Lied in 
the original, even Schumann and Schubert, in spite of the many 
translations we have. 


It is a tribute to the musical worth of his songs that in spite of this 
drawback and in spite of bad translations a handful of them have 
achieved world-wide popularity. 

The problem of translation is a difficult one, especially when 
words and music are a close unity, as in the best of Grieg’s songs. 
The similarities between German and Norwegian should make 
translating into the former language comparatively easy, but even 
if well done, there is the loss of colour and a heaviness which is 
almost worse than a complete change of sound. The Scandinavian 
consonants are light and “ clean ’’-sounding, e.g. ““ Min svane, du 
stumme, du stille ” (with clear “ s ” sounds as in English) compared 
with “‘ Mein Schwan, du stummer, du stiller”, with the thick 
German “sh” sound. A critic once remarked that when sung in 
Norwegian, “‘ the whole atmosphere of the songs changed from the 
fustiness of later nineteenth-century German romanticism to the 
bright clean air of the fjords ”’. 

There is also the difficulty of words like “svane” in Op. 25, 
No. 2, ‘ En svane’: the last words of the song are like a sigh— 
“en svane”’—but neither German nor English has a disyllabic 
word, and we get the dreadful “‘ Ein Schwan doch ” or, not much 
better, “‘a swan thou”. There is, however, no excuse for the 
German translator’s “‘ wonnigen ”’ in the fifth bar. The mere sight 
of that word is enough to send any singer (especially if the p in the 
piano part has not been observed) into a paroxysm of sentiment, 
and coupled with a rising phrase to a luscious high F a crescendo is 
quite irresistible. But the poet says “ hverken slag eller trille”, 
literally “ neither throb nor trill” (gave warning of a voice), so 
that the phrase should be pianissimo and almost expressionless. 
Indeed, in the manuscript the voice part is marked pp sempre 
tranquillo and in the full score of the orchestral version pp senza cresc. 

Another bad example is in Op. 25, No. 3, ‘ Stambogsrim’ 
(‘ Verse for an Album’) : 


der gik,— gik ud;- 


tit:that went,- went out 


du tiuech-test mich 
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The climax of the song is very dramatic. In the eighth bar, having 
likened his love to a star which was “ joy’s messenger that went ”’, 
he has a semiquaver rest for the catch in the breath before the verb 
is repeated with the preposition that alters the whole sense—‘‘ went 
out” (i.e. became extinguished) ; this the translator blandly 
ignores, removing the rest and giving “‘ du tauschtest mich ”, thus 
destroying the whole point of the song. In most cases the English 
version seems to have been made from the German one—in this 
case it is doubtful if the author of the English version knew 
Norwegian, German or English. 

Few, if indeed any, of the published translations were made by 
people who had any knowledge of Norwegian. Poor Grieg was 
constantly complaining about this in his letters, and in the Bergen 
Museum there is a manuscript of one of the songs of Op. 33 with 
German words written over the Norwegian ones in Grieg’s own 
hand, evidently as a guide to the translator. Perhaps the crowning 
example of mistranslation is one published version of the Lullaby 
from ‘ Peer Gynt’. It is the exquisite song sung by Solveig over 
Peer when he returns at the end of his life, which she sings as the 
curtain descends. The translator unfortunately had not read the 
play, for this is how the refrain appears : 


Sleep my own little baby, sleep. 
I will watch as I rock the cradle 
Now is the time to say goodbye to play 


Baby has played upon his mother’s knee 
Till the close of day, sleepy is he, 
Now into dreamland has my baby gone. 


Grieg’s earliest songs appeared as Op. 10, settings of four Danish 
poems. They are of interest historically, but not otherwise. The 
first songs of any importance are Op. 2, ‘ Four Songs for Alto’, to 
texts by Heine and Chamisso. These were written later than 
Op. 10, when he was a student at Leipzig, at the age of eighteen or 
nineteen. As is to be expected, they show a strong German influence, 
and two at least are very remarkable songs. He proved deeply 
susceptible to the inspiration of Heine’s poetry. ‘ Eingehiillt in 
graue Wolken’ shows a remarkable feeling for the grim humour of 
the poem and a considerable gift for colour in the piano part. The 
strong rhythm of the piano introduction, however, reveals the 
northerner and gives a foretaste of the composer of ‘ Efteraars- 
stormen ’ (‘ The Autumn Storm ’) and ‘ Tak for dit raad’ (‘ Thanks 
for thy rede’). In ‘ Ich stand in dunkeln Traumen’ he has drawn 
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his inspiration straight from Schubert, though his setting in no way 
resembles Schubert’s own. This is a really beautiful song which 
deserves performance. Chamisso’s ‘ Die Miillerin’ is also a good 
song. Op. 4, six more German songs, appears a year or so later. 
The best of these are ‘ Abschied ’ (Heine) ‘ Morgentau ’ (Chamisso), 
both showing the influence of Schumann and wholly charming, and 
a very interesting setting of Heine’s ‘ Das alte Lied’. Though 
perhaps not completely successful, he has given it a curious archaic 
quality which emphasizes the ballad style of the poem. In ‘ Wo 
sind sie hin’ (Heine) he shows considerable power. 

For many years Grieg wrote no more German songs. When he 
did so again in 1889, he had found and developed his Norwegian 
personality, so that no one would think that the songs of Op. 48 
were written by a German. It is interesting to note that in an 
interview with a London newspaper reporter at about this time 
Grieg, in answer to the question “‘ Has Norwegian nature still the 
same influence over and inspiration for you?”, replied, “ Per- 
sonally speaking—yes ; but in my music I am no longer so 
exclusively Norwegian as I was . . . my later works are not so 
pronouncedly representative of Scandinavian music. I have 
travelled about and become more European, more cosmopolitan.” 

However this may be, even these settings of German texts have 
so definitely the mark of the Norwegian upon them that some 
people have been misled into thinking Grieg originally set the 
music to translations ; but this is not the case. Oddly enough, the 
least interesting of these songs is the one by Heine, ‘ Gruss’. No. 2, 
* Dereinst, Gedanke mein’ (Geibel), is very beautiful and moving. 
It is, as a rule, difficult for a Hugo Wolf lover to feel enthusiasm for 
anyone else’s setting of a poem set by him, but these two settings are 
so different that it is possible to love them both. Wolf approaches 
this song as an intellectual, and we feel him trying to convince 
himself of the truth of the words and not quite succeeding until the 
end of the song. Grieg approaches it with resignation and a simple 
faith, religious in its feeling, that is very moving. No. 3, ‘ Lauf der 
Welt’ (Uhland), a gay, light-hearted little song, is much enhanced 
if singers will resist the temptation to disobey Grieg’s instruction to 
sing the last “‘ Ich liebe dich” senza crescendo. No. 4, ‘ Die verschwie- 
gene Nachtigall’ (Walter von der Vogelweide), would be wholly 
enchanting were it not that in places the words are very awkwardly 
set to the music. No. 5, ‘ Zur Rosenzeit’ (Goethe), deserves to be 
sung more often. Its lovely melody over a rather Schumannesque 
accompaniment, gives place to a more passionate and very Griegish 
middle section, returning to the first subject at the end. The last 
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song is the famous ‘ Der Traum ’, a song to delight the heart of any 
tenor with a good mezza voce. These songs are dedicated to Ellen 
Nordgren, the great Swedish Wagnerian soprano, who, as Ellen 
Gulbransen, sang some of Grieg’s songs, notably ‘ En Svane’ and 
‘Fra Monte Pincio’ (‘ From Mount Pincio ’) all over the world. 

Another excellent song, ‘ Der Jager’ (Schulz), appears among 
the posthumous works dated 1905, but it seems much more probable 
that it was written at the same time as Op. 48, as was also possibly 
the little ‘ Osterlied’, also without opus number. In 1905 Grieg 
was such a very sick man and was writing little, if any music, that 
it is difficult to believe that such an extremely vigorous and jolly 
song as ‘ Der Jager ’ could have been written then. 

Grieg left Leipzig in 1862, and after a year at home in Norway, 
he went to Copenhagen, then a centre of Scandinavian culture. 
Danish musicians were very much under the influence of the German 
school, that of Mendelssohn in particular, and so Grieg was still to 
be surrounded by that very influence which is the bane of all 
Scandinavian composers who are not strong enough to rise free of 
it, once they have absorbed from it all that is of value to them. 

Leaving aside the first Scandinavian songs, Op. 10 referred to 
above, Grieg’s first volume of Danish songs is Op. 5. It is dedicated 
to the author of all its lyrics, H. C. Andersen. Here we have the 
sparkling little “To brune Ojne’ (‘ Two Brown Eyes’), written upon 
getting engaged to Nina Hagerup, a fine musician and interpreter, 
though she had not a great voice. It is probably due to the fact that 
the composer had at his side so fine a singer that his songs are all so 
“singable”’. There are still people who remember her incom- 
parable singing of songs like ‘ Med en primula veris’ (‘ With a 
Primrose ’), ‘ Med en vandlilje’ (“ With a Water-lily’), &c. The 
most famous of all his songs is in this opus: ‘ Jeg elsker Dig’ (‘I 
love thee’). Possibly owing to the fact that the German “ trans- 
lator ” chose to add a second verse, singers frequently sing this song 
through twice. The manuscript at Bergen makes it clear that 
neither a repeat nor a second verse was intended by the composer, 
and the song is infinitely more effective and convincing thus. It is 
the outpouring of a very young man very much in love, a little awed 
by the wonder of first love. On the second beat of the first reiterated 
** jeg elsker Dig” both the manuscript and the Scandinavian edition 
have an accelerando marked, so that the emotion rises to the climax 
of the last “jeg elsker Dig”, both by acceleration of tempo and a 
big crescendo. To go back to the beginning and do the whole thing 
again seems to be an anticlimax, robbing the song of all its spon- 
taneity and sincerity. The other two songs, ‘ Du fatter ej Bolgernes 
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evige Gang’ (‘ You do not understand the waves’)—not in the 
German edition—and ‘ Min Tanke er et maegtigt Fjeld’ are both 
good, especially the latter, a magnificent song for a baritone. 
Curiously enough these are almost all short songs ; not yet has the 
Danish spirit completely captured him. 

He wrote a number of songs of varying quality during this and 
the following few years. There is an unusual ‘ Vuggesang’ 
(‘ Lullaby ’) by Munch, written for a man’s voice to lull his mother- 
less babe, which has a lovely melody, but rather too many verses 
for public performance without a cut. This, incidentally, is one of 
the first Norwegian texts used by him. Op. 15, No. 2, ‘ Kjaerlighed ’ 
(‘ Love’) by H. C. Andersen, is another lovely Schumannesque 
song, but here again it is advisable to omit the second of the three 
verses. One of the best songs of the period is ‘ Efteraarsstormen ’ 
(‘ The Autumn Storm’), Op. 18, No. 4. The poem by Richardt 
is a delightful one, with charming touches, such as the idea of the 
blast of the storm-wind causing the forest to lose its green hat, the 
picture of the poor people blessing the storm because it gives them 
firewood to keep them warm and the thought of the kindly snow 
healing the wounds of earth and covering them until the spring calls 
the seeds to grow. There is a delightful piano part, and in its 
changing moods the song is full of colour and variety. Upon this 
song was based the orchestral Overture Op. 11, ‘In Autumn’, 
which, many years later, Grieg rewrote for performance at the 
Birmingham Festival of 1888. It is interesting to compare Grieg’s 
treatment of the snows of winter in this song with the same subject 
fifteen years later in ‘ Vaaren’ (‘ Spring’), Op. 33, No. 2. There is 
a certain detachment in the earlier song, very different from the 
deeper emotion of the later one. 

There remain a few more Danish songs composed after he left 
Copenhagen : a charmingly fresh little honeymoon song for a light 
voice, ‘ Vandring i Skoven’ (‘ Wandering in the Woods’) with its 
delightful staccato passage in the second and third bars of the 
animato section, ‘ Poesien’ (‘ Poetry ’), a fine, sweeping melody over 
a harp-like accompaniment—the weakness of this song being its 
strophic form, each verse having a climax that sounds as if it should 
be the end of the song—and ‘ Rosenknoppen ’ (‘ Rosebuds ’), which 
has charm but is not outstanding. 

Grieg wrote no more Danish songs until many years later, in 
1886, when the famous Danish poet Holger Drachmann came to 
Norway, and the two set off on a walking tour over Jotunheim, with 
the purpose of collaborating in a set of songs which appeared under 
the title ‘ Fra Fjeld og Fjord’. The result is frankly disappointing. 
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From the songs it seems as if the only impression this tour among 
some of the grandest scenery in Norway left upon the susceptible 
poet was the memory of various girls they met in the course of it. 
With the exception of the Prologue and Epilogue, the cycle deals 
with the charms of these young women. The poems had little 
inspiration for Grieg, and with the exception of ‘ Ragnhild ’, which 
is delightfully gay and fresh, the cycle is not in his best vein. One 
cannot help regretting that Drachmann did not wait until after the 
tour was over and the charmers forgotten before writing his 
memories. 

Far more successful are the settings of the same poet’s words 
three years later. Op. 49 contains two of Grieg’s very best songs, 
*Vug, o Vove’ (‘ Rock, O Wave’) and ‘ Foraarsregn’ (‘ Spring 
Rain’). The former suffers from being too long, but if verse two— 
musically identical with verse one—is omitted, the song gains far 
more in unity than the poem loses. Drachmann’s exuberance is 
finely matched by the music. Grieg is always very successful in 
reproducing the effect of water, and the rocking accompaniment to 
the easy, swinging voice part gives a delightful impression of the 
boat swaying on the water. Here may be quoted one of the gems 
of the “‘ translator’s ”’ art : 


Waft, o waters, with wavelets bland 
Lightly our vessel gliding, 

Stroke us stream, with thy cooling hand 
Over our quarter sliding. 


There follows a quasi-recitative section over the ever-changing 
harmonies so dear to Grieg, and ends with a magnificent climax. 

* Foraarsregn ’ is a setting of a delightful poem, quite free from 
the over-exuberance to which Drachmann is sometimes prone. It 
is a picture of the spring rain falling through the leaves upon the 
gravel, making a faint music as if fairy fingers were playing upon 
tiny instruments. Memories of lost youth are revived, but as the 
rain brings refreshment to tired earth, so such tears ease the heavy 
heart. The piano has a charming descending figure, expressive of 
the soft raindrops falling, and the voice part is full of colour and 
expression. In these songs the Danish influence is modified partly 
by Grieg’s greater skill and experience and also by the fact that 
Drachmann, though still given to a certain prolixity, was a much 
more vital personality than his predecessors. ‘ Julesne ’ (‘ Christmas 
Snow ’) has some lovely passages, but is much too long for modern 
taste. ‘Sa du Knosen’ (‘ Did you see the youth ? ’) is a boisterous 
man’s song, marred by having too many verses in strophic form. 
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‘ Nu er Aftnen lys og lang’ (‘ Now the evening’s light and long ’) is 
attractive but needs to be sung in Danish, a language not to be 
recommended to any but a native ! 

The last Danish songs to be set by Grieg were also the last he 
ever wrote, and it is interesting to see how he gets lured again into 
the diffuseness of his earlier period. In 1900 he wrote two volumes 
of songs to the poems of Otto Benzon. Two songs only are up to his 
best standard ; one of them is outstanding. The first, ‘ Der gynger 
en Bad’ (‘ A boat is rocking ’), is a fine song, with a delicious watery 
gurgle in the piano introduction ; it is full of colour and exuberant 
freshness, remarkable when one considers that most of the preceding 
winter had been spent by the composer in a sanatorium, battling 
against the disease which was to cost him his life in a few years’ time. 
He was very fond of ‘ Ved Moders Grav’ (‘ At Mother’s Grave ’), 
a fine dirge-like song which, he said, should sound like an Amati 
violoncello ; but the poem is unattractive to English ears, which 
are loth to hear too much about dead mothers. ‘ Dromme’ 
(‘ Dream’) has some lovely things in it, but lacks unity. ‘ Eros’, 
Op. 70, No. 1, is a favourite with singers, being effective vocally, 
but it is not true Grieg, and, to one person at least, its pseudo- 
Wagnerism sounds pretentious and insincere. The gem of the 
whole collection is ‘ Lys Nat’. Here is the true Grieg, no swelling 
of the chest and tiptoeing to look like the burly Drachmann, but 
the fine sensitive artist making a handful of notes convey the paleness 
of the northern summer night, when the sun sets only to rise again 
almost at once, and the lover bewails the shortness of the night. In 
this song it is the nights of Norway, not of Denmark, that are in the 
composer’s mind, and instinctively he turns to his more concen- 
trated Norwegian style of writing. 

In the posthumous works there is a lovely little Lullaby, ‘ Julens 
Vuggesang’ (‘ Christmas Lullaby’) by Langsted, dated 1900, the 
same year as the Benzon songs. It has four short verses and is one 
of those moving little songs Grieg could write so effectively: a 
simple and lovely tune over a beautifully harmonized rocking 
accompaniment. 

The story of Grieg’s meeting with the fiery red-headed patriot 
Rikard Nordraak in Copenhagen in 1865 is well known. The writer 
of the National Song of Norway, ‘ Ja vi elsker dette landet’, had a 
powerful influence upon him and encouraged him to study his 
native literature and folk music. Grieg, writing of their first meeting, 
in a letter to a friend says : 


Nordraak held out his hand and said “‘ We two great men will 
assuredly get on together ”. Up to that moment I had never thought 
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of the possibility of being or becoming a great man. I was a pupil, 
nothing more ; till then, timid, shy and sickly, but that confidence 
of victory was just medicine for me. 


Under the influence of Nordraak Grieg turned to his own 
country for inspiration. In his first important Norwegian songs he 
went to the most Norwegian poet of all—Bjornson. These songs 
are settings of four lyrics which appear in the prose romance ‘ The 
Fishermaiden’. At once we see a change in Grieg’s style. There is 
an economy and strength in Norwegian poetry not to be found in 
Danish, and as Grieg breaks away from foreign influences and 
begins to find his Norwegian soul, we find a new economy in his 
music, which, used with the mastery of technique gained from his 
previous teachers, gives us song-writing of a high order. 

There is no trace of sentimentality in his picturesque setting of 
the lovely ‘ Det forste mode’ (‘ The first meeting’). This song 
occurs in Bjornson’s novel after an exquisite passage describing the 
two young lovers’ meeting and their sudden realization of each 
other’s love, as they sit among the trees by the fjord in the evening 
sunshine, the only sounds their own hearts beating and a horn 
sounding in the distance. Grieg caught their hushed wonder in the 
dreamy opening—the Scandinavian edition marks the song 
“‘Langsomt og drommende”’ (slow and dreamily)—and then with 
ever-extending phrases expresses their rapture, ending with a superb 
sweep from top Ab to low C. Here the German translator set his 
words very badly to the music : 


bar 23 


The hurried “ sehnsuchts . . .”’, followed by the excessive stress 
on “. . . vollem” spoils the original phrase with its comma break 
and repetition of “‘ et under ”’. 

* Jeg giver mit digt til varen’ (‘I give my song to the Spring ’), 
and ‘ God morgen’ (‘Good Morning’) are charming songs for a 
lieht soprano. It is said that Nina Grieg did not sing all the trills 
marked in ‘ God morgen’, but that is a matter for individual taste. 
In ‘ Jeg giver mit digt’ note the lovely return to the key of B, after 
the mock-angry changes of key rising to the climax in the twenty- 
ninth bar. The last of the Fishermaiden’s songs, ‘ Tak for dit raad’, 
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is one of the finest songs Grieg ever wrote. The strength of its 
rhythm has been much weakened by the translations which add a 
note before the opening phrase. The verse should begin with a 
dactyl and the rhythm should be preserved rigid!y on the long notes, 
the accompanist being restrained from his kindly impulses to save 
the singer’s breath by hurrying the arpeggio and silent bars. 

A visit to Rome inspired the lovely ‘ Fra Monte Pincio’. It is 
strange to read this poem now. Bjornson looking down over Rome 
had visions of the day when 


She will rise again, Rome will awaken, 
Blaze forth one night, rousing Italy’s glory. 
Bells will be ringing, and cannon will roar 
Mem’ries of glory the future enflame. 


What would he have thought had he known just how uselessly his 
prophecy was to be fulfilled ? Quite different in colour is this song 
from either the Danish or Norwegian songs. A warmth suffuses it, 
and the melody’s rise and fall would delight an Italian’s heart. 
This is one of the songs Grieg orchestrated, thereby enhancing it 
considerably. 

‘ Prinsessen’ (‘ The Princess’) is in ballad style, written with 
that moving simplicity which Grieg could achieve so successfully. 
Under the title ‘ Twilight Fancies ’ this is one of the many Scandi- 
navian poems Delius later used for his own songs. There are various 
unimportant settings of Bjornson’s poems, but the only others which 
call for remark are ‘ Dulgt kjaerlighed ’ (‘ Hidden Love’), another 
poem also set by Delius, which gives a foretaste of Solveig’s song, 
and in which the restlessness and discontent of the disappointed 
lover is well shown in the rather jerky phrases, which change 
beautifully into the éranguillo of the last verse ; and a beautiful song 
that is all we have of the oratorio ‘ Fred’ (‘ Peace’), which was 
to have been written in collaboration with Bjornson for the Paris 
Exhibition of 1900, but never materialized. 

Of the ten songs to Ibsen’s poetry, at least three are famous. 
‘ Solveig’s song’ is in every soprano’s repertory, and is one of the 
songs that only a soprano should attempt. This is, incidentally, the 
only one of Grieg’s songs which has borrowed a folk-tune. A Paris 
critic, Pierre Lalo, the composer’s son, once informed his readers 
that all Grieg’s songs were stolen from folk-tunes. Grieg was much 
hurt by this and wrote indignantly to Frants Beyer (April 1903) : 
** You know that out of all my hundred odd songs, only one, Solveig’s 
song, has borrowed a tune—no more.” This idea has had a very 
persistent life, and there are still people to-day who blandly repea 
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the fable. Perhaps it is a tribute to the national character of his 
music. 

Less well known is the exquisite ‘Solveigs vuggesang’ 
(‘ Lullaby’). This needs the orchestra to realize its full beauty. 
All the deep tenderness of the wife-mother is expressed here, and 
with sure dramatic instinct the final lines are marked forte, to be 
sung with increasing breadth and feeling as the sun—symbol of 
Solveig’s faith—breaks upon the scene and the curtain gradually 
falls. 

In the Scandinavian edition there are six songs in Op. 25, but 
No. 6, ‘ En fuglevise’ (‘A Bird-Song’), is not a great loss: the 
poem is not as good as the others and the music, although it has 
charm, is not remarkable. 

No. 1 is the very Norwegian, dramatic ‘ Spillemaend’ 
(* Minstrels’). It begins with a phrase very characteristic of Grieg, 
which was used by him later in the G minor string Quartet, Op. 27. 
The poem deals with the legend of one of the spirits that are supposed 
to dwell in every waterfall in Norway, who tries to lure the minstrel 
into his power, by promising him help to win his love. Over a 
tremolo accompaniment the struggle with the evil spirit is finely 
worked up to the climax, when too late the minstrel breaks free, to 
find his love already his brother’s bride. 

No. 2 is the famous and lovely ‘ En svane’. There is a story 
that, at about the time this poem was written, Ibsen had had a 
hopeless passion for a young girl. She had seemed cold and 
unresponsive, so that, discouraged, he found consolation elsewhere, 
only to discover too late that she had loved him all the time, but 
had been too shy to reveal the fact. This story certainly gives a 
likely clue to the inner meaning of the poem. The swan, emblem 
of the soul, anxiously concealing the sleeping elf, i.e. the girl’s hidden 
emotions, until too late the confession came: “ You sang dying, 
you were indeed a swan—a swan!” There are a number of 
omissions in the expression marks of the German edition, most of 
which occur, however, in the orchestral score. The pp sempre 
tranquillo in bar 5 has already been referred to; in bar 21 the 
crescendo should continue to the very end of the bar, instead of 
diminuendo as in the piano copy. In bar 26 p should be meno p in 
both piano and voice, and in the fourth bar from the end, after the 
pianissimo high F, there should be a crescendo on the word “ svane ” 
(“ Schwan ” or “ swan”) up to a mf, the piano echoing the phrase 
warmly. The lento bar should be pianissimo, and the last “‘ en svane ” 
justasigh. The composer’s direction, ‘‘ Langsomt og tilbageholdt ”’, 
is not rightly conveyed by Andante ben tenuto ; it means slowly and 
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held back, “‘ tilbageholdt”” being the adjective used for “‘ bated ” 
breath. There should be this feeling of passion held back, which 
breaks out in the agitato section. Apropos of the performance of 
this song by a Belgian singer, Grimand, given under his own 
direction, Grieg wrote to Finck that “he sang wonderfully, with 
strong dramatic feeling. No Norwegian has the courage to give 
such a poem the musical expression worthy of such a tragic subject ”’. 
‘ Stambogsrim ’ is another beautiful song. Its fate at the trans- 
lator’s hands has already been discussed. No. 4, ‘ Med en 
vandlilje’ (‘ With a Water-lily’) is well known and one of the 
most charming of songs—one of those that Nina sang so enchant- 
ingly. It is an example of the extreme care with which Grieg marked 
his wishes, and the sad fact that those marks are so often completely 
disregarded by performers. To begin with the song is marked 
“Hurtig med skaelmeri”: fast, and with—the word means 
“‘ roguery ”’, but that conjures up visions of archness, so perhaps one 
might say with “ playfulness ’’. The innumerable changes of tempo 
give the song the impetuous restlessness of youth hovering on the 
brink of passion ; the accompaniment races off whenever it is left 
alone, to be brought back by the voice, as if the piano were the boy’s 
thoughts racing ahead of the spoken word. The song gains 
enormously if singers will observe where the < > comes : 


bar4 


Ma-ri-e hvad jeg : bring - 


instead of making the usual crescendo on “bringer”. It is interest- 
ing to note that the staccato marks in verses 3 and 4 in the German 
edition do not occur in the Norwegian edition, and one is tempted 
to think that Grieg found the German too heavy and smooth 
compared with the original words, which being very consonantal 
make a staccato effect naturally. 

No. 5, ‘ Borte ’, is one of Grieg’s masterpieces—the short match- 
ing phrases corresponding exactly to the rhyming verses, a sparse 
accompaniment consisting mostly of octaves with the third—a 
single page of music, but a whole picture is in it, and a whole 
tragedy. For once the German translation is good. Henzen was a 
poet with some musical knowledge, and though he fails often he has 
some good work to his credit, notably this song, and in Op. 26, 
No. 2, ‘ Jeg reiste en dejlig sommerkvaeld’ (‘I wandered one 
lovely summer eve’). The little ‘ Margretes vuggevise’ (‘ Mar- 
garets Lullaby’) was written long before, in 1868, just after his 
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daughter was born. Alas, little Alexandra was fated to climb the 
angels’ ladder for ever, only thirteen months later. 

We turn from the two giants of Norway to lesser men. However, 
lesser men can often write very good lyrics, and John Paulsen has 
given us ‘ Med en primula veris ’, one of the most loved of Grieg’s 
songs. This fresh and lovely thing is too well known to need 
description, but it may be well to remark in passing that in the 
Scandinavian edition there is a repeat from the pause bar back to 
the beginning. No. 1, ‘ Et hab’ (‘A Hope’), is fairly well known, 
a jubilant song with a fine tune and a quite enchanting piano 
postlude. No. 2, ‘ Jeg reiste en dejlig sommerkvaeld ’, referred to 
above, is a dainty song in folksong style, very grateful for a light 
voice. No. 4, ‘ Den aerjerrige ’ (* Ambition ’)s only appears in the 
Scandinavian edition, which is a pity, as it is a fine song with an 
interesting piano part and a good climax. No. 5, ‘ Paa skogstien’ 
(‘On the Woodland Path’) is rather lovely with its melancholy 
chromatic treatment. It is very representative of Grieg in a 
nostalgic Norwegian mood. The other Paulsen songs were written 
some eighteen years later. Of Op. 58 the less said the better. We 
are told that Homer sometimes nods, but we can almost hear Grieg’s 
snores in this set of songs ! 

Op. 59 is a set of elegiac poems, all of which are attractive, but 
the best is ‘Til En’ (No. 1) (‘To One’), another of those songs 
which show how much Grieg could achieve with slight means. The 
contrast between the young girl as the Spring, and the ageing man 
as Autumn, is simply and beautifully done, by using the same phrase 
in C major for the young girl and in C minor for the man. A 
poignant passage of falling chords illustrates the falling of the leaves 
of lost illusion as the final renunciation is made. ‘ Til En’ (No. 2) 
is also good, with slight reminiscences of ‘ Tristan’. No. 5, ‘ Farvel’ 
(‘ Farewell ’), gives us a picture of the swan flying to the south, the 
swan the symbol of the soul of the dead. This is a most heartfelt 
and moving song. 

Of the other poets used by Grieg the most important is Vilhelm 
Krag, five of whose poems he set at this same period, 1894. Best 
known is the charmingly surmy and carefree ‘ Mens jeg venter’, 
No. 3, with its descriptive piano part and its delightful little descend- 
ing chromatic passages for the voice. No. 1 is worthy of attention, 
a charming poem about Little Kirsten spinning her bridal linen and 
dreaming over her ring of gold while the cuckoo calls outside. The 
piano discreetly suggests the spinning-wheel and the note of the 
cuckoo. No. 4, ‘ Der skreg en fugl’ (‘ There screamed a bird’), 
is a remarkable song. It is introduced and ended with a figure on 
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the piano which is a striking imitation of a seagull’s cry. After 
Grieg’s death this theme was found in one of his little notebooks, 
and written under it was “ Gull’s cry heard in Hardanger fjord ”’. 
The song gives a wonderful impression of the cold desolate waters 
and a solitary bird with flapping broken wing, floating out to sea. 
The last, ‘Og jeg vil ha mig en hjertenskjar’ (‘I will have a 
sweetheart ’), is a vigorous song, full of high spirits, with a tune that 
might almost have been a folk-tune. The accompaniment is very 
ingenious and very brilliant. Is it ungenerous to criticize it as being 
just a little too brilliant? Three other songs deserve mention. 
Op. 39, No. 5, ‘ Ved en ung hustrus bare’ (‘ At the bier of a young 
bride ’) is a touching poem and very beautifully set, but one cannot 
help wishing that there had been only one verse. ‘ Odalisken 
synger * (* The Odalisque’s Song’) (Bruun), without opus number, 
is an excursion into the exotic. One wonders whether Delius knew 
this song when he wrote his ‘ In the Seraglio Garden’. Op. 32 is a 
ballad for baritone and string orchestra with two horns, full dis- 
cussion of which is perhaps outside the scope of this article. It is a 
setting of an old Norse text. 

Before the last group of songs is considered mention must be 
made of the Children’s Songs, Op. 61. Most of them are quite 
delightful, especially ‘Lok’ (‘ Farmyard Song’) (Bjornson) and 
‘Kveldsang for Blakken’ (‘ Dobbin’s Goodnight’) (Nordahl 
Rolfsen). ‘Havet’ (‘The Sea Song’) was a favourite of the 
composer’s. They have been charmingly translated by Lady 
Macfarren. 

Whenever Grieg was most unhappy he was drawn to the poets 
who sang in Landsmaal, and so as early as 1868 we find him setting 
the touching poem ‘ Millom Rosor’ (‘Among the Roses’) by 
Kristofer Janson, just after his only child had died. The song is 
about a mother laughing and happy with her child among the roses, 
and then the scene changes, and the child is dead among the roses. 
Poem and music both ring true. With unerring instinct Grieg set 
it in simple folksong style. 

It was after another period of strain and unhappiness that he 
suddenly found relief in the poems of the peasant poet A. O. Vinje. 
Two of these he had worked on previously, ‘Gamle Mor’ (‘ Old 
Mother ’) in 1873 and ‘ Langs ei Aa’ (* Along the River’) in 1877, 
but most of Op. 33 was written in one spate of composition. There 
was something in this language of the soil which appealed to all that 
was deepest in Grieg’s nature, and drew from him some of his most 
intimate and deeply-felt music. A German critic, referring to the 
Vinje songs, once criticized him for his frequent use of the strophic 
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form ; had he been able to read the original poems he would have 
realized that Grieg’s choice of this form was deliberate. The poetry 
is of the soil, and of the people of the soil, and he was unquestionably 
right in giving the songs the form of folksongs, a form to which the 
construction of the poems lent itself perfectly. In fact not all the 
songs are in this form ; three are composed right through. 

The first song, ‘Guten’ (‘ The Youth’), with its strong rugged 
opening leading up to a great sweeping phrase at the end of each 
verse, was just the thing to suit his discouraged mood. The boy 
suffers and loses his love, but in the last verse stands high upon the 
ruins of his world and from that height at last can see far into the 
distance. Grieg for the last few years had fancied himself written 
out, and had spent the time in perfecting his technique, writing 
nothing ; then, suddenly, it is as if this poem taught him the 
meaning of those sterile years, and his music gushes forth fresh and 
strengthened by his experience. 

*Vaaren’ (‘Spring’) and ‘Den Saarede’ (‘ The Wounded 
Heart ’) are well known from their orchestral transcriptions, which 
possibly make them sound a little thin when performed in their 
original form with the piano. ‘ Vaaren’ is too long to be sung in its 
entirety to English audiences, though Norwegians can listen to the 
whole song, because both words and music are so lovely. The 
poignant melody of ‘ Den Saarede’ is well known. In ‘ Tyttebaeret’ 
(‘ The Whortleberry ’) Grieg seems to have been a little overloaded 
by the slightly forced patriotism of the poem. ‘ Langs ei aa’ is not 
strophic in form. The picture of the tree bending down to kiss the 
stream that is slowly wearing away the soil from its roots, while the 
piano’s persistent three-quaver figure suggests the movement of the 
water, and the comparison with youth’s trust betrayed by false 
friends, make a poignant song. 

* Eit Syn’ (‘ A Vision ’), also composed through, with its dainty 
dance rhythm, gives a charming impression of a peasant lad too shy 
to approach his loved one. ‘Gamle Mor’ is again in the folksong 
style, a lovely tune, very skilfully harmonized, one of the few songs 
ever written in praise of a mother that is quite free from senti- 
mentality, hard though it may be to believe from the English 
version. It was written as a tribute to his own mother, and has 
become nearly as dear to the Norwegians as one of their own folk- 
songs. ‘ Det Forste’ (* The first’) is not very interesting, but the next 
‘Ved Rundarne’ (‘ Return to Rundarne’) describes the wanderer’s 
emotion on returning to his native place in a lovely flowing melody 
that seems to remind us of Grieg’s Scottish ancestry. Translated 
into Scots it could almost pass as a Scots song. ‘ Et Vennestykke ’ 
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(‘A Broken Friendship’) is an exception in that it is written in 
Riksmaal. It is a very striking and bitter song. The one drawback 
is that the words, even in Norway, are apt to raise a smile, where a 
smile should not be. The published English version does not help 
with its 

False are friends, all, 

This offends all, 

Yet full well ’tis known 

One I deemed was mine, dear, 

(O beware of thine, dear) 

Hence did wrest one ; 

*Twas the best one, 

From my side has flown ! 


The bitterness is well suggested by the discordant G# in the opening 
dirge-like chords. 

‘ Trudom ’ (‘ Faith’) is a curious hymn-like song, not of much 
interest. ‘Fyremaal’ (‘The Goal’) is really quite unsuitable for 
foreigners to sing, as it is a glorification of Landsmaal, and an 
admonition to good Norwegians to talk it always. This is a pity, 
for it is a fine song, if a trifle bombastic. 

Another great champion of Landsmaal was Arne Garborg. 
Sometime in 1894-5 he published a volume of poems entitled 
‘ Haugtussa’. Not since the Vinje poems fifteen years before had 
anything made such an instantaneous appeal to Grieg’s heart and 
imagination. He read the book voraciously and even conceived the 
idea of using it for a work on a major scale. He set several of the 
poems, but only eight were published, and they appeared as the 
* Haugtussa Sang-Cyclus ’. 

This poetry is intensely Norwegian in quite a different way from 
Vinje’s. There is a tragic quality in Vinje which we do not find in 
‘ Haugtussa’. Vinje is preoccupied with human emotions and their 
relation to nature. His descriptions are generally bound up with 
some human experience. In ‘ Vaaren’ the ecstasy of a northern 
spring, so beautifully described, merely points the contrast with the 
sick man who will not live to see another spring. The little ‘ Tytte- 
baeret ’ is not just a charming thing in itself, it is a peg on which to 
hang a patriotic song. Garborg, on the other hand, simply takes us 
by the hand into the valleys and up on to the mountain-sides, 
showing us the streams and flowers and the sweet wholesome life of 
the simple peasant folk for their own sake. 

Having despaired in England at the difficulty of putting into 
English the ‘ Haugtussa-Cyclus’ poems, I repaired to a small 
mountain resort above Bergen with the only—very inadequate— 
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dictionary available. The first day’s walk revealed the very 
counterpart of Haugtussa’s bilberry slopes, her saeter-hut with the 
kidlings staggering about, and the stream to which she brought her 
sorrows, so that several problems of translation were solved. The 
loveliness and the awe-inspiring scenery make a belief in magic a 
very strong characteristic of the peasants, and the little heroine of 
the book, Veslemoy (little maiden) earned the nickname of 
“ Haugtussa ” (Troll-maiden) because of her gift for seeing and 
hearing the troll- and fairy-folk. She has the misfortune to attract 
the desire of a troll, and the first song, ‘ Det syng’ (‘ The Singing ’), 
is the song with which he tries to lure her to his mountain home. 
Grieg reverts quite deliberately and for a definite effect to the 
strophic style in all except two of the eight songs of the cycle. In 
* Det syng’ the troll’s evil nature is indicated by the rather brutal 
opening ; then, finding the girl is not to be won by intimidation, he 
softens his tones to a seductive lilt in the second half of the verse. 
Terrified, the girl runs into her grandmother’s room, and the second 
song, ‘ Veslemgy’, gives us a most touching portrait. No epic 
heroine, this, but a pale, frightened girl, with slender form and 
grey, visionary eyes. Tenderly we are told that her brow was fair, 
but low. Grieg’s music perfectly matches the exquisite poem, and 
Veslemoy stands out clearly as a living person. In gayest spirits she 
takes her cow and sheep and goats out to graze, and in No. 3, 
‘Blaabaerli’ (‘ Bilberry slopes’), we have a picture which anyone 
who has been to Norway will have seen a dozen times. Hillsides 
covered with bilberries and animals grazing. The words are 
amusing and quaint in a way which cannot be reproduced in another 
language. A German biographer, recognizing the difficulty, recom- 
mends singers either to sing it in the original or in English. He 
considers the German version sounds “ zu vulgar’, in Norwegian 
it would sound “ urwiichsig ’’, but in English it would be “‘ beinahe 
so amiisant wie ein Niggersong ”’ ! 

In the fourth song, ‘ Mote’ (‘ Meeting’), Haugtussa awaits and 
finally meets her lover. With great tenderness poet and composer 
give us the shy, awkward meeting of the young inexperienced lovers, 
and the gradual breaking down of the barriers as evening draws 
them closer together. No. 5, ‘ Elsk’ (‘ Love’), is the first song to 
be composed right through. It begins with a sort of improvisation 
as the girl sings to herself that she is captured like a bird in the cage 
of love ; thoughts and wishes pass through her mind in quick 
succession, and the music follows her thoughts through various 
tempi and various keys. In this song Grieg uses a device with the 
pedal, leaving it on right through the forty-second and subsequent 
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bars, through the rests and the following octave passage, thereby 
giving the octaves a delightful bell-like sound. He uses this device 
again in Op. 60, No. 4, ‘ Der skreg en fugl ’. 

No. 6, ‘ Killingdans’ (‘ Kidlings’ Dance’), is an interlude 
of sheer fun. A shower of onomatopoeic words and amusing 
alliterations and rhymes describes the antics of the baby goats on 
the hillside. Grieg has a most amusing figure in the piano, jaunty 
little semiquavers changing suddenly into stumbling little triplets. 
This song used to be a great favourite with Lilli Lehmann, we are 
told. In No. 7, ‘ Vond Dag’ (‘ Evil Day ’), tragedy has overtaken 
Haugtussa. Her lover promised to come to her, even though it 
hailed, and he has failed her. In the book we are told that someone 
came to tell her he had been seen with a new love. The long 
sweeping phrases through a compass of an octave and a third are 
very beautiful and pathetic. 

The last song, ‘ Ved Gjaetie-Bekken ’ (‘ By the Brook ’) is also 
composed right through. Here is nature-music of a high order, 
with a lovely piano part descriptive of the little brook, giving a vivid 
picture of any one of the thousands of little streams that ripple down 
a Norwegian mountain-side, now scarcely moving among the stones 
in the sunshine, now hidden in the thick moss, emerging again in a 
swirl to go rushing down the slope. Here Haugtussa brings her 
aching heart, and the brook wakens burning memories, then soothes 
her till, weary with weeping, she sinks down and lets its murmuring 
music lull her to sleep. 

Grieg considered these his best songs. Certain it is that all his 
passionate love for Norway went into this music. Like the Vinje 
songs, they can never be popular outside Norway, and even so the 
cycle should be heard as a whole if its true beauty and worth is to be 
appreciated. Landsmaal has longer vowel sounds than Riksmaal, 
which makes it more beautiful to listen to. Grieg disliked the idea 
of ‘ Haugtussa ’ being sung in Riksmaal ; how much more he would 
have disliked a German or English translation ! 

Not every one of Grieg’s songs has been discussed here, but it is 
hoped that enough has been said to convince the reader that instead 
of the half-dozen or so that are regularly heard, there are at least 
fifty or sixty that deserve serious attention in an estimate of Grieg’s 
position as a song-writer. 

His most serious fault is his frequent use of the strophic form. 
This is not a fault in itself, for even Schubert used this form fre- 
quently, and in some of his most famous songs, but it becomes a 
fault when each verse is finished off with a climax and a great 
flourish in the piano part, as in Op. 18, No. 1, ‘ Poesien’. One 
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should, however, remember that this was quite a regular custom 
among Grieg’s predecessors and contemporaries. The strophic 
style in its most primitive form was extensively used by Norwegian 
and Danish composers, the only thing that differentiated many of 
the songs from the folksongs being their inferiority. It is interesting 
to observe, however, that Grieg rarely used this form in either his 
German or Norwegian songs—except, of course, in the case of the 
Vinje and Garborg songs, where it was used for a different reason 
—but only, to a great extent, in the Danish songs. 

Occasionally his favourite device of working up a passage by a 
chromatic change of key, so successful in Op. 48, No. 5, ‘ Zur 
Rosenzeit ’, becomes tiresome, as in Op. 70, No. 1, ‘ Eros’, but 
generally his taste is faultless, and whenever he has a really fine 
poem he never fails us. He gives us no profound philosophy, but 
he gives with deep sincerity human joys and sorrows, and the beauty 
of nature, spontaneously and in language that goes straight to the 
heart. In his simplest songs, with rare exceptions, he is never banal. 
Always there is musical interest in the writing. Words and music 
are beautifully interwoven, the songs are a joy to both singer and 
pianist to study and perform, and—supreme test—the student does 
not easily tire of them. 

Grieg’s claim to greatness lies in the fact that he had the strength 
of personality to escape from the stranglehold of Teutonism and 
make the technique learned from Germany his instrument, not his 
master. Just as the Norwegian language translated into German 
becomes overloaded with the thicker guttural sounds, so the 
Norwegian spirit loses its freshness and vitality when immersed in 
a turgid sea of Teutonism. Grieg’s achievement was to give to the 
world the spirit of Norway in an international musical language. 
His best songs have failed to become popular, not so much because 
they are written in Norwegian as because so few singers have 
troubled to sing them ; but they should be sung, for they add their 
distinctive colour and fragrance to the garland of song. 


CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF GRIEG’S SONGS” 


Before 1862 Op. 10. Chr. Winther 
No. 1. Taksigelse (Gratitude). 
2. Skovsang (Woodland Song). 
3. Blomsterne tale (The Flowers’ Message). 
4. Sang paa Fjeldet (Song on the Mountain). 


‘ Compiled by the author of the foregoing article. 
() Date uncertain, but doubtless before 1862. 
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Op. 2. Chamisso 
No. 1. Die Miillerin (The Maid of the Mill). 
Heine. 
2. Eingehiillt in graue Wolken (Closely wrapp’d in murky 
vapour). 
3. Ich stand in dunkeln Traumen (I stood in gloomy 
musing). 
Chamisso. 
4. Was soll ich sagen? (What shall I say?). 
Op. 4. Chamisso 
No. 1. Die Waise (The Orphan). 
2. Morgenthau (Morning Dew). 
Heine. 
3. Abschied (Farewell). 
Uhland. 
4. Jagerlied (Hunting Song). 
Heine. 
5. Das alte Lied (The Ancient Song). 
6. Wo sind sie hin? (Whither have they fled?). 
Op. 5. H. C. Andersen (‘ Hjertets Melodier ’—‘* The Heart’s 
Melodies ’) 
No. 1. To brune @jne (Two Brown Eyes). 
2. Du fatter ej Belgernes evige Gang (You know not 
the waves’ eternal motion). 
3. Jeg elsker Dig (I love thee). 
4- Min tanke er et maegtigt Fjeld (My thought is a 
mighty mountain). 
Op. 9. Andreas Munch 
No. 1. Harpen (The Harp). 
2. Vuggesang (Lullaby). 
3. Solnedgang (Sunset). 
Op. 15. H. C. Andersen 
No. 2. Kjaerlighed (Love). 
Posthumous Works. Casalis. 
Dig elsker jeg (Thee I love). 
H. C. Andersen. 
Taaren (The Tear). 
Soldaten (The Soldier). 
Op. 18, Vol. I. Chr. Richardt 
No. 4. Efteraarsstormen (The Autumn Storm). 
A. Munch. Op. 9 
No. 4. Udfarten (The Departure). 
Posthumous Work. Bjornson. 
Den blonde pige (The Fair Maiden). 
Op. 15. Ibsen 
No. 1. Margretes vuggesang af Kongsemnene (Margaret’s 
Lullaby from * The Pretenders ’). 
Op. 18, Vol. II. Bjornson 
No. 5. Serenade til Welhaven (Serenade to Welhaven). 


{» Not in Peters Edition. 
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. 39. Janson 
of . 4. Millom Rosor (Among the Roses). 


Op. 18, Vol. I. H. C. Andersen. 
No. 1. Vandring i Skoven (Wandering in the Woods). 
2. Hun er saa hvid (She is so white). 
3. En Digters siste Sang (A Poet’s Last Song). 
Vol. II. 
No. 1. Poesien (Poesy). 
Moe. 
2. Ungbirken (The Young Birch Tree). 
H. C. Andersen. 
3. Hytten (The Hut). 
4. Rosenknoppen (The Rosebud). 
Op. 39. Bjornson 
No. 1. Fra Monte Pincio (From Monte Pincio). 
Without Opus No. Cart Bruun. 
Odalisken synger (The Song of the Odalisque). 
Op. 15. Andersen 
No. 3. Langelandsk Folkemelodi (Folktune from Langeland). 
Richardt. 
4. Modersorg (A Mother’s Grief). 
Op. 21. Bjornson. (From ‘ The Fishermaiden ’) 
No. 1. Det forste mode (The First Meeting). 
2. God morgen (Good Morning). 
Without Opus No. Bjornson. 
Prinsessen (The Princess). 
Op. 21. Bjornson. (From ‘ The Fishermaiden ’) 
No. 3. Jeg giver mit digt til véren (I give my song to the 
Spring). 
4. Tak for dit rad (Thanks for thy Rede). 


1872 or 3 Op. 39. Bjornson 


1873 


No. 2. Dulgt kjaerlighed (Hidden Love). 


Op. 39. O. P. Monrad 
No. 5. Ved en ung hustrus bare (At the Bier of a Young 
Bride). 
Op. 33, Vol. II. A. O. Vinje. 
No. 1. Gamle Mor (Old Mother). 
Posthumous Work. Bjornson. 
Suk (Sigh). 


1874-5 Ibsen. ‘ Peer Gynt’ (including Solveig’s songs). 


1876 


Op. 25. Ibsen 
No. 1. Spillemaend (Minstrels). 
2. En svane (A Swan). 
3. Stambogsrim (Verse for an Album). 
4. Med en vandlilje (With a Waterlily). 
5. Borte (Departed). 
6. “En fuglevise (A Bird-Song). 


Not in Peters Edition. 
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Op. 26. J. Paulsen 
No. 1. Et hab (A Hope). 
2. Jeg reiste en deilig sommerkvaeld (I wandered one 
lovely summer’s eve). 
3. “Den aergjerrige (Ambition). 
4- Med en primula veris (With a Primrose). 
5- Pa skogstien (On the Woodland Path). 
33, Vol. I. A. O. Vinje. 
No. 5. Langs ei Aa (Along the River). 
Op. 32. Old Norwegian Text. 
Den bergtekne (The Mountain Thrall). 
Op. 33, Vol. I. A. O. Vinje. 
No. 1. Guten (The Youth). 
2. Vaaren (Spring). 
3. Den Saarede (The Wounded Heart). 
4 Tyttebaeret (The Whortleberry). 
. Eit Syn (A Vision). 
Op. 33, Vol. II. A. O. Vinje. 
No. 2. Det Ferste (The First). 
3. Ved Rundarne (Return to Rundarne). 
4. Et Vennestykke (A Broken Friendship). 
. Trudom (Faith). 
. Fyremaal (The Goal). 
Posthumous Work. A. O. Vinje. 
Paa Hamars Ruiner (Over Hamar’s Ruins). 


Op. 39. Lie. 
‘)Liden hejt deroppe (High up on the grassy slope). 


Op. 39. Nordahl Rolfsen. After Heine 


No. 6. Horer jeg sangen klinge (When I hear that song). 
Op. 44. Holger Drachmann (‘Fra Fjeld og Fjord’) (‘ From 
Mount and Fjord ’) 


No. 1. Prolog. 
2. Johanne. 
3. Ragnhild. 
4. Ingebjorg. 
5. Ragna. 
6. Epilog. 
Op. 48. Heine 
No. 1. Gruss (Greeting). 
Geibel 


2. Dereinst, Gedanke mein (Someday, my Thought). 


Uhland. 
3. Lauf der Welt (The Way of the World). 
W. von der Vogelweide. 
No. 4. Verschwiegene Nachtigall (The Discreet Nightingale). 
Goethe. 
5. Zur Rosenzeit (In the Time of Roses). 
Bodenstedt. 
6. Ein Traum (A Dream). 


‘® Not in Peters Edition. 
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Posthumous Works. Schulz. 
Der Jager “ (The Hunter). Copyright 1908. 


Osterlied “) (Easter Song). Copyright 1906. 
Op. 49. Holger Drachmann 
No. 1. Saa du Knosen (Did you see the youth?). 
2. Vug, o Vove (Rock, O Wave). 
f 3. Vaer hilset, I Damer (Greetings to ye Ladies !). 
4. Nu er Aftnen lys og lang (Now the evening is light and 
long). 
. Julesne (Christmas Snow). 
Foraarsregn (Spring Rain). 
f Posthumous Work. Holger Drachmann. 
Simpel Sang (Simple Song). 
1894 . 58. J. Paulsen. (‘ Norge’ yt Norway ’) 
o. 1. Hjemkomst (Homecoming). 
2. Til Norge (To Norway). 
3. Henrik Wergeland. 
4. Turisten (The Tourist). 
5. Udvandreren (The Emigrant). 
Op. 59. J. Paulsen. (‘ Elegiske digte ’) (‘ Elegiac Poems ’) 
No. 1. Nar jeg vil do (When I die). 
2. Pa Norges nogne fjelde (On Norway’s Bare Mountains). 
(Paraphrase of Heine’s ‘ Ein Fichtenbaum ’). 
3. TilEn. 1. (To One). 
4. TilEn. 2. (To One). 
5 
6 


Béttger. 


. Farvel (Farewell). 
. Nu hviler du i jorden (You linger now on earth). 


1894 Op. 60. Vilhelm Krag 
| 1. Liden Kirsten (Little Kirsten). 
2. Moderen synger (The Mother Sings). 
3. Mens jeg venter (While I wait). 
4. Der skreg en fugl (There screamed a bird). 
5. Og jeg vil ha mig en hjertenskjaer (And I will take a 
sweetheart). 


‘® The conjecture that these two German songs belong to so early a period is a 
purely personal one. Their style is certainly similar to that of Op. 48, and although 
t their copyright dates are 1908 and 1906 respectively, according to Monrad Johansen, 
Grieg’s most recent and most exhaustive biographer, the last songs, Opp. 69 and 70, were 
written at Copenhagen in 1900. In 1905, the year usually given for ‘ Der Jager ’, Grieg 
wrote to Matthison Hansen and, quoting Horneman’s gibe at Johan Selmer, said that 
“The mountains tremble and there is born—a mouse !” as applying to his own latest 
work, the piano pieces Op. 73, and that “‘ my mouse is so small that one needs spectacles 
to see it”. * Der Jager’ was copyrighted posthumously by Peters in 1908, but appears 
in Vol. X of the Scandinavian edition of the songs, dated 1905. A possible theory : 
Kaiser Wilhelm made much of Grieg in 1903-4, even making the orchestra on his 

t learn a whole Grieg programme, which was played when the ago was anchored 
in Bergen harbour. The Kaiser entertained him again in Berlin early in 1907, and it is 
possible that in the enthusiasm of the moment he may have dug out an old manuscript 
with a German text, furbished it up, dated it 1905, and then forgotten it until Peters 
found it after his death and published it in 1908. The ‘ Osterlied ’ does not appear in 
Vol. X of the Scandinavian edition, but only separately, published by Peters with no 
date ex that of *he 1906 copyright. Being a sacred song, this may have been written 
later in Germany »r at some other time nearer the Psalms for mixed choir, Op. 74, 
which date from 1go6 ; but that would not square with Johansen’s definite statement 
that no songs were written after 1900. 
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1894-5 Nordahl Rolfsen (Children’s Songs) 
Havet (Sea-Song). 

. Sang til Juletraeet (Christmas Song). 

. Lok (Farmyard Song). 

. Fiskervise (Fisher’s Song). 

. Kveldsang for Blakken (Dobbin’s Goodnight Song). 
. De norske fjelde (Song of the Mountains). 

. Faedrelands-Salme (Fatherland’s Psalm). 

1896-8 a or. Arne Garborg (‘ Haugtussa Sang-Cyclus ’) 

. Det syng (The Singing). 

. Veslemoy (Little Maiden). 

. Blaabaerli (Bilberry-Slopes). 

Mote (Meeting). 

Elsk (Love). 

. Killingdans (Kidlings’ Dance). 

. Vond Dag (Evil Day). 

. Ved Gjaetle-Bekken (At the Brook). 


1899 Posthumous Work. Bjornson. From the Oratorio ‘Fred’ 


Jeg elsket . . (I loved ...). 


1900 ©Op. 69. Otto 
No. 1. Der gynger en Baad paa Belge (A boat is rocking on 


the waves). 
2. Til min Dreng (To my Little Son). 
3. Ved Moders Grav (At Mother’s Grave). 
4. Snegl, Snegl, kom ud af dit Hus (Snail, snail, come out 
5 


SOU SO 


of your house). 
. Dremme (Dream). 
1900 Op. 70. Otto Benzon 
No. 1. Eros. 

2. Jeg lever mit Liv i Laengsel (I live my life in longing). 

3. Lys Nat (Lucent Night). 

4. Se dig for, naar du vaelger dit Vej (Beware, when you 
choose your path). 

5- Digtervise (Poet’s Song). 

Posthumous Work. Langsted. 
Julens Vuggesang (Christmas Lullaby). 


THE MORTALITY OF OPERA 


By EINSTEIN 


In the January 1940 number of this periodical appeared a con- 
tribution on ‘ Operatic Mortality’ by H. G. Sear—an essay on 
the various modes of death in the last acts of tragic operas, modes 
of death well calculated to astonish those learned in human 
pathology. Death in opera, indeed, rarely has anything in common 
with normal demise : operatic truth obeys its own laws. 

At the first glance I misunderstood the title of Mr. Sear’s 
attractive and entertaining article, for it made me think, not of 
death in opera, but of the mortality of opera itself. Well, that too 
is matter for speculation. It may not be so amusing a subject as 
that dealt with by Mr. Sear: rather it is often tragi-comic, if not 
positively depressing ; but it is no less instructive. 

Opera has been, at any rate since the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the most exacting of all musical works of art. The mid- 
wifery and surgery it requires before it can be brought to life runs 
to a hundred assistants at least, and if a few choral and orchestral 
works, such as those by Berlioz, for example, demand an equally 
numerous participation, they do not ask for the help of stagecraft, 
nor for the collaboration of so many branches of art. But these 
pretensions, these efforts to impart life to the monstrous baby, 
stand in inverse ratio to its vitality. It ought to promise a longer 
life, not to say a fair chance of immortality ; but that immortality 
presents a sorry spectacle, the more so when it is compared with 
that of works belonging to other categories of music which are 
much older than opera, whose history after all comprises barely 
three centuries and a half. 

Nowhere else in music does the idea of immortality change 
more quickly. Giuseppe Carpani, the Italian translator of ‘ The 
Creation’, an honest essayist who was greatly vexed by that 
unscrupulous and thick-skinned plagiarist, Monsieur Bombet, alias 
Stendhal, alias Henri Beyle, once enumerated the immortal works 
of the “ golden age of music ’’, the eighteenth century, in his ‘ Le 
Haydine’. They are, next to Haydn’s ‘ Creation’, Pergolesi’s 

@ Second edition, 1823, p. 164. 
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‘Stabat Mater’ and ‘Serva padrona’, Paisiello’s ‘ Barbiere di 
Siviglia’ and ‘ La Frascatana’, Cimarosa’s ‘ Orazii e Curiazii’ and 
‘ Matrimonio segreto’, Mozart’s ‘ Don Giovanni’, Salieri’s ‘ Axur’, 
Sarti’s ‘ Giulio Sabino’, Gluck’s ‘ Ifigenia’, Sacchini’s ‘ Oedipe 
a Colone’, Jommelli’s ‘ Miserere’ and ‘Veni Sancte Spiritus’, 
Zingarelli’s ‘Giulietta e Romeo’, Cherubini’s ‘Due giornate’, 
Naumann’s ‘Pater noster’ (Carpani calls him Neumann !), 
Guglielmi’s oratorio ‘ Debora e Sisara’ and Graun’s Passion. 

Now, with the exception of the ‘ Creation ’ and ‘ Don Giovanni ’, 
and possibly Gluck’s ‘ Iphigénie en Tauride’, what an array of 
tombstones is here! Every name is an epitaph, and that is true 
not only of the operas mentioned by Carpani. One may admit 
that in place of Pergolesi’s ‘ Stabat Mater’ and Graun’s Passion a 
few other works have retained the radiance of immortality, quite 
apart from Handel’s oratorios, which Carpani does cite with 
some respect as the model for Haydn’s: Bach’s Passions, B minor 
Mass and ‘ Magnificat’, and a few more of Mozart’s operas. 
History’s choice is far more severe and selective than the Italian’s 
generous enthusiasm. But the immortality of opera is as question- 
able as that of the human soul. It was Ibsen who, asked about the 
probable length of life for a dramatic work, estimated it at thirty, 
possibly forty and at the most fifty years, which was only too true 
of his own plays. It is said, however, that Verdi, on hearing this 
dictum, asked angrily: ‘ E il mio Rigoletto?” ; and there was 
truth in that too, for ‘ Rigoletto’ is nearly ninety years old and 
shows no signs of celebrating its hundredth birthday with any 
particular appearance of decrepitude. 

There are a few operas which have grown so aged within that 
space of three and a half centuries that one may grant them 
immortality, doubtful and relative though that concept may be ; 
but on the whole opera is a frail creature, destined in most cases 
to a very early death, if indeed it ever comes to birth at all—that 
is to say, if it ever reaches the stage. For it is the creature of 
contradiction and dissension, the object of the eternally undecided 
contest between the conflicting demands of poetry and music, the 
victim of an everlasting dependence on singers, conductors, 
producers and designers—in short an “ impossible work of art ”’. 
To-day it dies in the mother’s womb more often than not and 
remains entombed in the desk of its progenitor, the composer. 

It was different when opera first appeared. A musical work 
for the stage was not engendered by an inner urge on the 


‘®) For the sake of completeness I have enumerated the oratorios and church music 
as well as the operas. 
Vol. XXIL. BB 
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composer’s part, and hardly with any thought that immortality or 
even survival might be claimed for it. It was commissioned for a 
definite place and occasion, and for artists chosen in advance. It 
was at first purely an occasional piece for performance at court. 
If it was printed at all, permanence was thus given to it with an 
entirely different object from that which attached to the publica- 
tion of an operatic score in the nineteenth century. Altogether, 
in the sixteenth century the printing of secular works was only 
partly intended, as it was later and still is to-day, to allow it to 
circulate among more or less extensive groups of musicians and 
amateurs who wished to perform it. Another and almost as 
important a purpose was merely to produce a souvenir of some 
festive occasion, usually a wedding or some princely visit, worth 
no more than the descriptions of such festivities by stewards, 
emissaries or literary men, descriptions which often went into 
several editions. One of the earliest publications of this kind is 
connected with a dramatic performance at a wedding: the 
* Musiche fatte nelle nozze dello illustrissimo duca di Firenze il 
signor Cosimo de’ Medici’, dating from 1539, about the artistic 
side of which we are informed by Vasari’s life of Bastiano di 
Sangallo. It would be a mistake to suppose that this music was 
printed for the purpose of being performed elsewhere, even though 
it was brought out in part-books, not in score. 

It was for similar reasons that such works as Peri’s ‘ Euridice ’, 
Gagliano’s ‘ Dafne’ and Monteverdi’s ‘ Orfeo’ were printed. The 
last-named’s ‘ Arianna’ was probably not deemed worthy of this 
honour simply because it had been decided to print the ‘ Dafne’, 
performed on the same occasion, and because, unlike Florence, 
Mantua possessed no musical press. A few cardinals emulated 
the ostentation of the Medici and Gonzaga families by publishing 
the operas performed at their palaces ; but when opera migrated 
to Venice, publication ceased, owing to the jealousy among the 
patricians, which made any such enterprise impossible. No 
Venetian opera was printed, and it was only in Paris, under 
Louis XIV, that the publication of all operas performed at the 
Académie royale became a custom, for the same reason as it had 
been at the Italian courts. 

There were repeat performances, however. Peri’s ‘ Dafne’ 
was repeated at Florence during a visit from the Duke of Parma 
in 1604; his ‘ Euridice’ was revived for Louis XIII. Nothing 
was so fit to stagger one’s guests with as opera, the new sensation. 
Monteverdi’s revivals of ‘ Arianna’ at Venice in 1639 and 1640, 
probably in a form very different from that of 1608, on the other 
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hand, were quite another thing. There it was actually the fame 
of a work which called for its resuscitation. Nor is this the only 
event of the kind in the seventeenth century: the same master’s 
‘Incoronazione di Poppea’ of 1642 was given again in another 
Venetian opera-house four years later; Cavalli’s ‘Giasone’ of 
1649 was repeated in 1664 and 1666, his ‘ Serse’ of 1654 in 1663 
and 1666; Cesti’s ‘La Dori’, the most successful opera of the 
century, was brought out, after its production at Florence in 1661, 
at Venice in 1663, 1666, 1667 and 1671, at Rome in 1672 and at 
Munich in 1680. That was the first international success. 

But these are exceptions, appearing the more rare when the 
enormous wealth of operatic writing is considered. Operas were 
ephemera. People wanted to hear something new, because above 
all they wanted to see something new. It has often been said, and 
rightly, that in the operatic hierarchy of the first hundred years 
the machinist stood in the front rank ; the singers, that is to say 
the prima donna and primo uomo, stood after him; and only then 
came the composer at a long distance, followed, still farther behind, 
by that miserable menial, who was made to clean everybody’s 
boots, the librettist—for “‘ poet’ was too good a name for him. 

This order of precedence has changed more than once in the 
course of musical history. It was a long time before the musician 
came to hold the front place he has kept, as we know, to the present 
day. The next to advance, oddly enough, seemed to be the 
librettist, in the case of Zeno and Metastasio. It seemed so, I say, 
for in reality it was the prima donna and primo uomo who predomi- 
nated, while the machinist fell back to second place, or shared it 
with the composer. The reasons why Zeno and Metastasio again 
secured for the librettist the honourable rank he had occupied at 
the time of Rinuccini and Chiabrera need not be discussed here : 
they were many, chief among them being the secret beginnings of 
purism and classicism in the eighteenth century. Their vogue as 
poets, however, made opera more impermanent than ever. The 
poet remained, the composer vanished. Of Zeno’s more successful 
libretti, such as ‘ Merope’, each would on an average be set ten 
times ; of Metastasio’s, as for instance ‘ Didone ’, ‘ Alessandro nell’ 
Indie ’, ‘ Artaserse’’, ‘ Adriano in Siria’, ‘ Ezio’, ‘ L’Olimpiade ’, 
‘ Demofoonte ’, ‘ Serse’ or ‘ Semiramide’, each would be used by 
some forty composers. It was in turn another triumph for the 
composer that the public should wish to hear the words of the same 
arias sung to new melodies again and again ; but at the same time 
this is only another proof of the insatiable desire on the part of the 
Venetian, Roman and Neapolitan operatic publics to hear new 
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music, or rather of their insurmountable reluctance to listen to 
what was familiar. The consequence was an ever-increasing mass 
of production, resulting inevitably in its growing more and more 
shallow and conventional. 

This routine did not fail to provoke opposition, the most familiar 
manifestation of which, though not the earliest, is Benedetto 
Marcello’s ‘ Teatro alla moda’ of 1720, directed in the first place 
against Antonio Vivaldi—to whom Marcello was not fit to hold a 
candle. We are in the eighteenth century, the century of esthetic 
reasoning. The humdrum goings-on of opera were unfavourably 
compared with the dignity of antique drama, and the final result 
was what has been called the Gluckian operatic reform. Oh no, 
the Gluckian reform did not do away with operatic laxity, least of 
all in Italy; but it suddenly created a species of opera which 
claimed international success, permanence and, if possible, per- 
petuity. There had been no such thing before, although Venetian 
opera had for a time been exported to Paris and at all times to the 
German courts, especially in Vienna, Dresden and Munich, and 
although the works of men like Agostino Steffani were performed 
not only at Hanover, but also at Brunswick and Hamburg. For 
the first time an opera—Gluck’s ‘ Orfeo ’—was given not only in 
Italian, but also in French, and ‘ Alceste’ not only in Italian and 
French, but even in German. For the first time a libretto was closely 
associated with its music, so that Ferdinando Giuseppe Bertoni, who 
was foolhardy enough to set ‘ Orfeo’ again, failed lamentably with it. 
‘ Ezio’ and ‘ Artaserse’ were Metastasio’s ‘ Ezio’ and ‘ Artaserse’ ; 
* Orfeo’ and ‘ Alceste’ were Gluck’s ‘ Orfeo’ and ‘ Alceste ’. 

To name these two is to name the earliest operas which claimed 
a so-called immortality-value. True, there is an earlier work—not 
an opera, but merely an intermezzo too modest to make any such 
claim, which goes on proving its puppet-play vitality : Pergolesi’s 
‘Serva padrona’. Vitality—the opposite of mortality. But 
mortality remains the rule for operatic babies, even after Gluck. 
Few composers ever thought, like him, of any lasting future for 
their works. Success for them meant applause at the first produc- 
tion and repeat performances during a season ; the sale of the score 
to more than one impresario and performances on more than one 
stage meant an exceptional success. Mozart never expected more, 
and he would have been greatly surprised had he been told that 
* Don Giovanni’ or ‘ The Magic Flute’ would still be sung after a 
century and a half, for all that he was well aware of his worth and 
of the value of these and other works of his. 

This conception is still current in Italy and in countries influenced 
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by Italian conditions. Operas there are not written for eternity, 
but for a season, and even now they are intended for particular 
singers. Goodness knows why one work is a fiasco and another 
makes a triumphal progress through Italy and beyond. Rossini 
had as great hopes of ‘ Aureliano in Palmira’ and ‘ Sigismondo’ 
and ‘ Adelaide di Borgogna ’—not to mention the works of his youth 
—as of ‘ Tancredi ’, ‘ Elisabetta, regina d’Inghilterra ’ and ‘ Mosé ’, 
which happened to be successes. Nor did the initial failure of the 
‘ Barbiere’ disturb his equanimity—another opera buffa could, after 
all, be written in three weeks ! 

Verdi’s case was hardly different. He too, up to about 1860, 
was capable of turning out an opera, not in three weeks, it is true, 
but well within six months, and if a ‘ Stiffelio’ did not have the 
success of a ‘ Trovatore’, it could not be helped. Sometimes, as 
in the very case of ‘ Stiffelio’, Verdi tried to mend matters by a 
new version ; if that only made them worse, he would dismiss the 
work with a shrug of the shoulder. It was to be very different later 
on, to be sure ; but ‘ Aida’, ‘ Otello’ and ‘ Falstaff’ merely showed 
that Verdi’s sense of responsibility towards himself had grown. It 
was no pose for him to say that he had written ‘ Falstaff’ for himself. 

Success, permanence, perpetuity—these things are incalculable. 
Nobody knows why some operas die of diphtheria, scarlet fever or 
some other childhood disease, while others remain perfectly healthy. 
Curious cases are to be observed among the works of Mascagni, 
Leoncavallo and Puccini (whose ‘ Manon Lescaut’ is vastly 
superior, in my opinion, to ‘ Bohéme’, and certainly better than 
Massenet’s ‘ Manon’). Non-Italian operas too are apt to show 
puzzling signs of vitality at times. In Germany, where a system of 
permanent opera forces managements to keep a large repertory 
going, a series of operas of the first half of the nineteenth century 
(apart from Wagner, Verdi and a few other works still capable of 
attracting) is maintained which remains only just acceptable. 
Munich in the days of my youth had perhaps the most extensive 
repertory of some sixty to eighty different works, for here was a 
city with half a million inhabitants forced to offer more change 
in order to fill its theatre night after night than a place of the size 
of Berlin, where the same works could be more often repeated. 
Among German operas (for the repertory was international) 
Lortzing’s ‘ Waffenschmied’ and ‘ Zar und Zimmermann’ were 
constantly given, but the best work by this composer (whom 
friend Dent, by the way, treated with bitter injustice recently by 


(» A Best-Seller in Opera’, by Edward J. Dent, ‘ Music & Letters’, Vol. XXII. 
No. 2, April 1941. 
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comparing him to Herr von Flotow), ‘ Der Wildschiitz ’, was done 
only intermittently. A feeble, sickly, blue-eyed opera of the 
Biedermeier period, Conradin Kreutzer’s ‘ Nachtlager von Granada ’, 
kept itself before the public with a tenacity for which no good 
reason was to be discovered. On the other hand nothing was 
known of ‘ Boris Godunov ’, or indeed of any Russian opera. Now- 
adays this nucleus of works dating from the years between ‘ Fidelio ’ 
and ‘ Lohengrin’ has presumably dwindled to an infinitesimal 
residue, and since more recent times have provided few substitutes, 
the German operatic situation too is becoming more and more 
precarious. But more of that later. 

The claim to permanence dates from the romantic period, 
| which indeed began to make many unhealthy claims upon art. 
ft Beethoven transformed ‘ Leonore’ into ‘ Fidelio’, and the revision 
f was a very different thing from Mozart’s revision of ‘ Don Giovanni ’ 
| for Vienna or from his second Vienna ‘ Figaro’, undertaken merely 

to please the new singers. Beethoven’s revision was one made for 
artistic reasons, at any rate in part. Weber took nearly three years 
over the composition of ‘ Der Freischiitz’. The huge national 
success of this work saddled Weber with a new responsibility, and 
‘Euryanthe’ thus became a work done according to plan and 
calculated to meet with a much more than ephemeral success : 

its failure must therefore have hurt Weber the more deeply. 
Operatic composition became more and more of a perilous 
: venture, most of all in the case of Wagner, whose later Gesamt- 
| Kunstwerk was a gamble with eternity. Even to the operas which 
prepared the ground for his later works—‘'Tannhauser’ and 
. * Lohengrin ’—Wagner deliberately imparted a “ deeper signifi- 
cance’, a philosophical interpretation, for the simple purpose of 
; keeping them aloof from current operatic affairs and raising them 
to a higher status. It is amusing to reflect that Wagner’s least 
tendencious work—‘ Tristan ’—should now seem his most full- 

blooded and permanent. 

We have arrived at the opposite pole of the original purpose of 
operatic production : in place of the intention to write for the day, 
for a single festive occasion, we find an urge to secure musical stage- 
works for all time, and if possible for all nations. The difference 
may be seen expressed even in the outward appearance of a work— 

the composer’s manuscript : compare the original score of Monte- 
: verdi’s ‘ Incoronazione’, with its notation on two staves, with the 
wonderfully complex image of a Wagnerian score, in which the a 
minutest detail is despotically laid down, to be obeyed by the 4 
remotest posterity. Such a score, clearly, could only have been 
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written by one who was convinced of its permanence, its immortality. 

The misfortune was, though, that after Wagner nearly every 
German and Germanically-influenced composer tried to write 
operas that pretended to this immortality. And immortality’s 
capital was usually invested, so to speak, in a detailed elaboration 
of the orchestral share in the work rather than in opera as such— 
namely in that remarkable, highly-wrought and, in successful cases, 
fascinating organism in which scenic, dramatic and musical values 
are ideally balanced. However, we are not concerned with operatic 
esthetics at the moment. All we need establish is the fact that 
even the most successful composers have suffered their failures. 
Puccini had his ‘ Fanciuila del West’ next to ‘ Bohéme’, ‘ Tosca’ 
and ‘ Madama Butterfly’, Strauss his ‘ Frau ohne Schatten’ and 
‘ Aegyptische Helena ’, to say nothing of many another fiasco, next 
to ‘ Rosencavalier’ and ‘Salome’. As for the later and younger 
practitioners, it may fairly be said that for each birth they have a 
tombstone to show. The inscriptions on these tombstones more 
often than not inform us of the operatic baby’s death immediately 
after birth, or at least in the first bloom of its youth. Infant mor- 
tality rises to 100 per cent. for some years in the operatic department. 
The epidemic is a tragic, indeed a catastrophic one if one reflects 
that the gestation of these babies took as a rule longer than that of 
a young elephant. 

Should the period of that gestation be shortened ? Should not 
opera once more become a less pretentious form of art, as it was in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when its miscarriage 
or death was fraught with less tragic consequences? This would 
mean a smaller risk for the impresario, less hard labour for the 
conductor, singers and orchestra, a more light-hearted response on 
the part of the public and a less heavy responsibility for the critic. 
An attempt of this kind was made in Germany before 1933, but 
it was strangled because it originated with “ culture-bolshevists ”’. 
Italy still shows an astonishingly large annual production of new 
operas, but the lighter ones among them are not written by the 
more responsible people. In countries that have as yet no estab- 
lished operatic cultivation—like that in which this essay is being 
written—the only chance is to create light operas, even if it had 
to be done in some operatic Hollywood. No operatic culture can 
thrive on import. Grand opera, the super-national opera of the 
past in Italy, Germany, France and Russia, would mean stagnation 
and no more vitality than we find in a museum. 

But is not opera as such dead already? Does it not present a 
mere appearance of life nowadays? An artistic life, of course, it 
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never showed at all consistently, for it was from the first a product 
of luxury and has always relied, like the cuckoo in the strange bird’s 
nest, on unwilling foster-parents : princes, states, cities or commu- 
nities. The more still-born or short-lived children are brought into 
its world, the more mummified must be its appearance. It is so 
complex an organism, so dependent on a hundred economic, 
political and social conditions, that its future may be foretold with 
as little confidence as a “‘ military expert” of to-day may feel about 
the next event of the war or a meteorologist about the weather 
conditions in August 1999. The great unknown quantity will 
always be the artist, who not only makes the best of the given 
circumstances, but may create new conditions for himself. The 
prospects for the immortality of opera are gloomy ; all the same, 
the species cannot yet be said with certainty to have made its 
exitus letalis. 
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COMMON GROUND OR NO-MAN’S-LAND ? 


By A. HARGREAVES ASHWORTH 


I 


Is it a delusion to look for common principles in music and painting ? 
To suppose that crucial developments in these arts, whether related 
in history or not, have some significant resemblance as regards 
intention and application ? And to expect that those of us who are 
congenitally disposed to one of these arts rather than to the other, 
may profit by the discovery of such resemblances, adapting the 
knowledge we already possess to an understanding of what is 
relatively strange ? 

Literary influences are easy enough to demonstrate and readily 
enough perceived ; but they are, particularly as regards the 
romantically tinged arts of the nineteenth century, fatally side- 
tracking to the lay mind. Literature is inevitably bound up with 
the conveyance of concepts, and with these the fine arts can have 
no direct concern. The impetus given to both music and painting 
by the romantic revival, and the fecundation of European music 
by the ancient classical drama at the opening of the seventeenth 
century—another essentially literary movement—are common- 
places of musical history. In its account of them musical history 
ought to take care to sort the grain from the chaff ; not to overlook 
ideas that were “‘ in the air ” at a given period, but to focus attention 
upon their purely musical manifestations. This is particularly 
difficult to achieve in dealing with the romantic period, in which 
a radical change in the spirit and the externals of the arts was 
accompanied by a revised (and somewhat exalted) conception of 
the creative artist and his function. 

The present cleavage between popular and serious, especially 
evident in the world of music, is in a way the price the arts have 
‘had to pay for the misguided notions of the past century. At any 
rate it has brought a healthier state of affairs into being: the 
creative artist no longer compromising between the essentials of his 
craft and virtuosity or popular appeal, while criticism is an expert 
calling, cutting closer to the technical bone of its matter. 

The disadvantage of this state of affairs is that the musician and 
the painter are no better off than the layman where the other’s art 
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is concerned ; in an age when both have lost the support they 
enjoyed in the past—first from the church, then from princes and 
a cultured aristocracy, latterly even from a bourgeoisie willing to 
pay for being flattered or astonished. 

Now musicians do not bother their heads as to what music may 
mean. To them it is music, amply interesting as such, what 
meaning it has for them being expressible solely in terms of the 
sound-systems, patterns and motifs employed. The initiates of the 
graphic arts are not concerned with the topic of a picture, its 
documentary aspect, unless from a professional point of view as 
material to work with. They look behind and beyond that, or let 
their attention skim the surface, for design, play of line or colour, 
balance of masses, skill in unifying the various planes, distances, 
centres of interest, or directions in which interest is invited, char- 
acteristic handling of medium, and so on. We may sum up the 
kind of matters that interest the initiated eye or ear in painting or 
music as follows : 


(i) the intention of the work, 

(ii) the means and methods employed, 
(iii) typical choice of the above—as regards period, race, school, 
(iv) individuality in general conception, | 
(v) personal touch—finger-print or calligraphy. 


Number (i), easily overlooked in a first impulsive judgment, and 
number (ii), to some extent included in it, are indispensable to a 
sound understanding ; numbers (ili) to (v) pertain to the con- 
noisseur. Criticism must relate them all to a background of his- 
torical knowledge, and the expert will have a special equipment 
for identifying authorship, based on (iii) and (v). 

Most of us remember and imagine either visually or aurally ; 
either through that “‘ inward eye” which for Wordsworth was the 
bliss of solitude, or through that inward ear which is abnormally 
developed in the composer. The direction of our response to the 
arts will be conditioned by this congenital tendency. Are we to 
limit ourselves by the assumption that we cannot by taking thought 
proceed from our understanding of the more congenial to some sort 
of comprehension of the less familiar art ? Supposing a comparative 
study of the arts brought to light not only the fundamental difference 
in their spheres of operation, but (mutatis mutandis) equally funda- 
mental analogies in esthetic principle: it would provide the bridge 
needed from the art of the ear to that of the eye, so that familiarity 
with one should not accompany the state of laymanship as regards 
the other, and it would react to a deeper understanding of the art 
already professed. Such a study, indeed, would not only be a 
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desirable feature of an artistic training, but would also justify itself 
as part of a humane education. 


II 


Whether comparative study would be rewarded by revelations 
of helpful significance will become apparent only after some 
inquiry, such as was conducted in an essay on twentieth-century 
painting as approached through music, which appeared in ‘ Music 
& Letters’ in April 1939. In this essay the writer sought to suggest 
a reasonable necessity for certain revolutionary modern manifes- 
tations which have puzzled both the lay mind and a goodly pro- 
portion even of the initiated. The idea behind the essay—that as 
musicians we had a considerable equipment for a rational apprecia- 
tion of modernity in the visual arts—inevitably invited further 
researches into the mutual bearing of the arts in certain fundamental 
aspects. It was a natural step from this to the consideration of a 
comparative study of the arts. 

The fact that contemporary art needed explaining, and the 
discovery that an attempt to explain the twentieth-century revolu- 
tion did turn up some helpful analogies of principle between the 
revolutionary arts of our time, make the present seem the better 
end at which to begin a comparative study. To begin at the 
beginnings of the arts would involve the inquiry at the outset in a 
sort of No-man’s-land between anthropology, archeology and 
esthetics. To approach it historically—systematic and thorough 
though that method of approach may appear on paper—would 
overwhelm the inquiry in facts ; and we are not looking for facts, 
but their mutual significance. In any case, music and painting 
would not be found to proceed historically in step, and though they 
might meet at a few vital junctures, at no point would they be found 
to come so close for our purpose as in the last thirty or forty years. 

To move backwards in history would court obstacles of another 
nature, obstacles which modern art, having largely disencumbered 
itself of side-issues and superfluities, does not put in our way. Its 
directness and purely professional concern with its own problems, 
while rendering it less easy of access to onlookers, help inquirers 
to approach essentials more directly. It has not the patina of 
association acquired by the accepted art of the past, and is neither 
hybridized with the literary-conceptual obsession that characterized 
the nineteenth century, nor inflated with the fallacies of philoso- 
phical import and personal importance. It has not yet been buried 
in layers of eulogy contributed by ingenious critics each anxious to 
do better than his forerunners. It has not, in short, grown acceptable 
in its own right by the vicious-circular process of becoming accepted. 
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But progressing backwards in history through the nineteenth 
century, with its quicksands and vill-o’-the-wisps of romance and 
realism, we land in an epoch in some respects more like our own. 
The main resemblance is a negative one: the painters and com- 
posers of the eighteenth as of the twentieth century do not sell 
themselves to a wealthy, undiscriminating bourgeoisie, but take a 
serious professional view of their work, those of to-day counting on 
the published verdicts of qualified critics, while their eighteenth- 
century forebears served a cultured landed aristocracy. Under such 
circumstances we may expect to find a common character in the 
arts of the two periods, which are classic, that is to say, addressed 
to intelligent people, free from underlining and excess, concerned 
with the development of their own resources rather than straining 
them to interpret existence, display personality or translate effects 
proper to other arts. These circumstances also account for the 
contrast between the two periods : good manners, sensibility and 
cosmopolitan culture characterizing the eighteenth century, extreme 
individualism and bold initiative thriving upon the rapid inter- 
change of new ideas in the modern world. 

Going farther back we become aware of a growing discrepancy 
in time, the two arts being at different stages of development in 
the seventeenth century, when music (as we now know it) was a 
young art undergoing a drastic transformation from the polyphonic 
to the thorough-bass phase ; whereas painting had already topped 
the crest of a long wave. The still earlier history of the two arts 
seems to offer us nothing in the way of contemporary parallel 
developments. Painting goes back through fresco and church 
adornment to the mosaic of Byzantium, thence to Rome, Greece, 
Crete, Egypt and the neolithic age. But music, though in a sense it 
must be as old as any of the arts, is the youngest of all in the 
accepted European sense of the term. 


III 


Yet some apt comparisons have been drawn between Gothic 
architecture and polyphonic music, both of them devoted to the 
service of the church and sharing almost contemporary origins, 
developments and culminations. The parallel goes back through 
primitive counterpoint and Romanesque architecture to the practice 
of organum or diaphony, of which Hucbald wrote in the latter 
half of the ninth century, and the barrel-vaulting which was 
the mainstay of early church builders until the end of the eighth 
century, when the magistri comacini invented the new technique of 
intersecting arches. 

Organum, which it is reasonable to suppose was in practice 
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before it was described by Hucbald, can be explained by the fact 
that the natural tessitura of the various human voices, taken in 
order of pitch, separates them by the distance of a fifth or a fourth. 
We need not take seriously the polite shudders of Victorian music- 
ologists over the effect of organum, now that we have experience of 
the sound of two or more voices singing the same melody at the 
different pitches convenient to them. It is vastly more impressive 
than a composite unison. The outer octaves spanned by their 
perfect concords with the middle voice have their counterpart in 
the sturdy walls spanned by the barrel-vaulted roof of Roman 
tradition. Both are characterized by massive strength and limited 
by cumbrous inflexibility. 

The master-masons of Como, by devising the epoch-making 
expedient of intersecting arches, brought about structures of 
unprecedented strength in relation to the reduced mass of masonry, 
with a new freedom in designing. Organum was found incapable 
of strict application on account of the discordant tritone. The 
prudent rule “‘ When in doubt, stand still’, observed by the sub- 
sidiary voice when this difficulty arose—with a road-sense far in 
advance of the period—led to a freer organum which by the end 
of the eleventh century was hardly to be distinguished from crude 
counterpoint. Half a century later Norman architecture, the 
maturest development of the ponderous Romanesque style, was 
giving place to the more adaptable point-arched Gothic. 

The supersession of the cumbrous Roman arch was the first 
step in a development of construction in stone which reached a 
unique pitch of daring and beauty in the maturity of Gothic ; the 
essential of Gothic being the idea of distributing weight by a system 
of thrust and counter-thrust, the pressure on the piers of high 
pointed arches being carried outside the walls by flying buttresses, 
and their function as props finding expression in arcs and bridges 
that were beautiful in themselves. Organum provided the founda- 
tion on which to base the first step .n the development of vocal 
texture ; that first step being, it may be, the chance realization 
that one voice could remain stationary while another moved. 
And in course of time vocal texture reached the degree of subtlety, 
sensitiveness and magnificence of the golden age of vocal polyphony. 
The essential of polyphony was the idea of distributing melodic 
significance among the component strands of a web of sound. The 
system evolved combined the mutual support and clashing of parts, 
their independence setting up a shifting equilibrium between con- 
sonance and dissonance, that is, between the principles of rest and 
motion ; and the divagations of the independent parts from the 
path of consonance were designed in forms of intrinsic significance 
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and beauty—passing notes, off or on the accents, and suspensions, 
with their variants. It should be noted, too, that the parts preserved 
the fluid rhythm and sensitive vocal inflections of plainsong, and so 
were capable of expressing with perfect fidelity the quantities, 
accents and intonations of words. 


TV 


If the history of accepted « --‘c is so much shorter than that of 
accepted painting, and if contemporary parallel developments 
between the two are few and of comparatively recent occurrence, 
we must not jump to the conclusion that there are not further 
unsuspected parallels, less obvious because separated in time, yet 
none the less important in the light of first principles. If history 
teaches us that the Renaissance, originally a literary movement, 
transformed the art of painting during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, though it did not radically affect music until the opening 
of the seventeenth, there is no reason to assume that similar causes 
were not at work in these different epochs. 

Now the Renaissance went farther than awakening interest in 
the literature of Rome and Greece—though the salutary effects of 
this literary movement in widening the medieval mind and in 
enriching the world with a rediscovered world of legend must never 
be lost sight of in considering its outcome ; nor, above all, the 
new spirit which it brought into life and all forms of expression of 
life, summed up by Terence : 


Homo sum ; humani nihil a me alienum puto. 


It brought to the visual arts, in addition to this new spirit, the 
inspiring example of classic sculpture ; and the natural sequel was 
a desire, not to copy the antique so much as, like the classic sculptor, 
to depict humanity in the round ; a desire which grew with the 
progressing accumulation of a technique adequate to that purpose. 
The earlier half of the fifteenth century saw not only the invention 
of the craft of oil painting by John van Eyck, but a considerable 
advance in the technique of pictorial art: Masaccio turning 
anatomical research to noble purposes and Paolo Uccello exploring 
the mathematical fascinations of linear perspective. The celebration 
of the gods and heroes of antiquity continued, side by side with 
the adornment of the church, sacred persons, saints and martyrs 
sharing the same interest in humanity, the same purpose of 
delineating man in the round, completely alive and contemporary 
in appearance and environment, and the same tireless pursuit of 
solid three-dimensional and increasingly elaborate composition. 

When the Renaissance did reach music to some purpose—and 
we pass over the madrigals as experiments with new wine bound in 
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the long run to burst the old bottles—it was by virtue of the 
principle “‘ homo sum ”. The influence of classic drama had already 
borne splendid fruit in the field of literature ; had in fact passed 
the status of an exotic, and become assimilated in a native style, in 
England if not in other countries. The idea of adapting music 
directly to dramatic expression—for as an accessory it already had 
an honoured place on Shakespeare’s stage—came first not to a 
musician but to a literary dilettante. Where a professional musician 
might have been only too well aware of the limitations of his art 
and its unsuitability to such a purpose, the inspired amateur foresaw 
exciting possibilities in the reinforcing of words by the expressive 
inflections of song, in underlining the feelings expressed in words 
and in suggesting the feelings between the lines—in short, of pre- 
senting the drama, all that was implied as well as all that was said, 
in the round, in vivid relief, and with all the emotional height, depth 
and planes of intensity which give music the advantage over speech. 


Vv 


In theory, recitative that faithfully fitted the words, and rein- 
forced their emotional implications, might seem an ideal medium 
of expression. In practice the medium is so adaptable and elastic 
as to defeat its own purpose. Recitative is capable of highly con- 
centrated emotional expression, but will not hold the attention of 
a listener over-long. Expression needs focussing or crystallizing in 
memorable and intrinsically significant melodic form. A _ poly- 
phonist might borrow a popular melody and weave it into his 
musical texture. This may have amused the polyphonist and his 
professional friends, though it is doubtful if it meant much to the 
plain man—or if he was likely to notice it. Following in the wake of 
the Florentine opera, the seventeenth-century composers, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, wanted humanity in their music. They 
did not embroider their scores with threads of traditional melody, 
but learned to invent melody themselves—making it, in fact, their 
first consideration. Melody is the first thing noticed and the last 
thing forgotten in music that has caught our imagination. It is 
the first thing the plain man listens for, just as the human figure is 
the first thing he looks for and at in a painting. 

Now European melody is particularly different from primitive 
or oriental melody by virtue of its articulation. A good folk-tune, 
in whatever national idiom, has proportioned limbs and a well-knit 
frame ; and in folksong and dance the composers of the seventeenth 
century had plentiful and excellent models for the life-class in 
musical anatomy. 


The analogy between perspective and tonality is put forward, 
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it is hoped convincingly, in the essay on twentieth-century art 
mentioned above. By approaching it from another angle here we 
may justify what claim the analogy may have upon serious attention. 
The study of painting in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries shows 
a progress from figures in relief to figures in the round, from frieze 
or grouping with a back-cloth to stages set with a growing suggestion 
of depth; and from this to canvases that replace the “ fourth 
wall ’”? with a semblance of space and distance far transcending any 
possible stage illusion. 

How does this compare with the progress of the conception of 
tonality as we trace it in the music of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries ? It is a progress from strings of pieces in the same key 
to more adventurous projects in which the music ranges out to the 
dominant or the relative major and home again ; and thence to 
larger works in sonata form, the vital principle of which is the 
contrast of the tonic key, duly established in the exposition, with the 
keys of near or far relationship touched in the course of the develop- 
ment or extemporization, either in a methodical round tour or by 
way of sudden dramatic effect or humorous surprise—the result 
providing an experience of height, depth and distance defying any 
description beyond a severely technical account of the musical means 
employed, yet as veritable as any experience retailed by tongue or pen. 


VI 


The above attempt to demonstrate an essential similarity 
between musical developments on the one hand and medieval 
architecture or Renaissance painting on the other possibly runs the 
risk of being dismissed as special pleading. The accounts of the 
processes involved are, indeed, as brief as they could be made, and 
the demonstration in consequence somewhat rough and ready. The 
suggestions put forward require ampler scope and fuller detail than 
could be allowed in what is intended as a ballon d’essai; but they will 
have served their purpose if the musical reader has derived either 
some inkling of arts that he may have neglected or a richer under- 
standing of music itself. The main object of the demonstration was 
to suggest that history is of little value to our comparative study 
unless we probe through the processes for the principles animating 
them. How are we to set about an investigation of first principles ? 

Perhaps if we went back to the five points on which initiated 
judgment was alleged to be based, we should find a more rewarding 
angle of approach than our backward glance through history seemed 
to promise. Summarizing them roughly as intention, method, type, 
individual viewpoint and personal touch, let us examine their 
implications in that order. 
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(i) The intention of the work is an embarrassingly comprehen- 
sive phrase. Before considering any particular work we must have 
a credible general notion of why works of art are created at all. 
We must then remind ourselves that intention varies according to 
the means and methods employed, the outlook at different periods, 
in different countries and under the influence of different schools or 
masters. We must also bear in mind that every creative artist of any 
note had his own way of looking at things and a recognizable way 
of putting that viewpoint on record. 

Let us ask ourselves, knowing as musicians something of the 
mental processes of composition and the composer’s approach to 
his self-imposed task: why does an artist paint a picture? Is it 
because he wants to copy something, to produce the “* hand-made ” 
equivalent of a photograph, or because he wants to show how he 
sees that something, his vision being unique just because it is his ? 
Or is it because a certain arrangement of shapes, colours, lines, 
planes, &c. seems to him eminently satisfying, whether he saw it 
in nature or in his mind’s eye, whether he saw it more or less whole, 
or whether the conception has grown from some motif that aroused 
an urge in him to develop it and put it on record for the simple 
reason that he could not rest till it was done ? 

We have not much direct evidence as to the nature of the act 
of composition from either musicians or painters; nothing so 
complete and articulate, for example, as Poe’s essay on ‘ The 
Raven’. Creative artists are not very communicative in this 
direction. But from such laconic remarks—or, failing them, 
descriptive gestures—as one may gather in studios or art exhibitions, 
one may deduce beyond a doubt that for painters the facts of their 
art are shapes, colours, lines, planes, &c., and the artist’s intention 
in the arrangement of these will be judged according to the degree 
of satisfaction they share with him. In other words, they take just 
that purely technical interest in their art that composers take in 
theirs—to the equal dismay of the uninitiated. 

(ii) To know something of the means and methods employed is 
to have at the outset an interest that goes past the catalogue title. 
Compare, for instance, two visitors to an exhibition of prints, one 
of them aware of the differences between etching, drypoint, aqua- 
tint, mezzotint, woodcut and lithograph, the other ignorant of 
these processes and incapable of recognizing their characteristics in 
application. It is unnecessary to ask which of the two will be 
delighted, stimulated and further instructed, and which of them 
unaffected by a casual walk round. To take a random instance from 
our musical experience, when we hear Chopin’s E flat Nocturne 
played on a violin our opinion of both piece and performance is 
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quite different from what it would be if we heard it in its intended 
medium. 

(iti) One of the simple pleasure of listening without a programme 
is identifying the music for oneself. A less simple pleasure consists 
in placing the music as regards period, composer’s race and his 
musical upbringing. This is an excellent game for a music critic 
if his reputation does not depend upon the verdict. A music critic 
is expected to know to the fraction of a decade when an unprepared 
dominant ninth was first perpetrated, whether it was another 
German crime against civilization, and who was responsible. 
Knowledge of this kind helps one to decide whether a symphony 
by Stamitz is a trim little affair in its way or a pioneer work that 
carries its portents with gallant grace. 

On the other side, a picture which an untrained observer might 
dismiss as just another Madonna, and (perhaps) an ugly one too, 
might please a more cultivated taste by its charming gaucherie. 
How much more pleased the owner of the cultivated taste would 
have been to know almost for certain that the Madonna was a 
typical specimen of Sienese painting of the period when the Sienese 
were somewhat behind the clever Florentines in certain respects, 
though they have contributed to the art something of individual 
distinction. 

(iv, v) Wireless has given some of us the happy experience of 
recognizing the voice of someone we know or once knew. It is a 
very different feeling from “‘ Where have I heard that voice before ? ” 
It is more positive, more charged with association. ‘I can just see 
him ”, you might say, hearing the voice, ‘‘ and the way he screws 
up one eye when he’s going to say something amusing”’. Some 
such pleasure is at our disposal when we have lived sufficiently with 
music or pictures to recognize them as friends (or, it may be, as 
pet aversions) ; to know them well enough to anticipate their 
behaviour in certain contingencies. “‘ Dear old Haydn would spring 
a surprise like that ’’, we tell ourselves, pleased to give him credit 
for a forestalled intention ; or we diagnose the symptoms of a 
Tchaikovsky working-up and calmly sit back for the fury, once so 
exciting, now amusing enough in its inevitable way. Possibly we 
find it in our hearts to excuse anyone who cannot tell Gibbons 
from Byrd when they hear it, though we cannot so easily under- 
stand their guessing Haydn’s music to be Mozart’s, or confusing 
early Beethoven with either. It is inexcusable, like describing 
powder-and-patch as early Victorian. Yet we may find ourselves 
unable to tell whether a given Georgian portrait is by Reynolds, 
Gainsborough or one of the other British masters ; as hopelessly 
muddled between Manet and Monet as a painter friend was once 
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(to our secret satisfaction) between Debussy and Delibes ; indifferent 
as to whether there are two Nash brothers or three ; and, if we 
would confess it to ourselves, strangers in a world of beauty to 
which we should be free as artists. 


VII 


The grammar of music has to be assimilated by musicians, 
however naturally they take to their art as students, and the same 
applies to painters. If much of this seems to a gifted student to be 
going to some trouble to learn things he finds he already knows by 
instinct, so much the better for the student—and for the grammar, 
which is, after all, only a compendium of traditional practice. 
Now, if it could be shown that the grammar of design was essentially 
the same in both arts, though propounded in either case in terms 
unfamiliar to those whose natural bent was towards the other, what 
obstacle remains in the way of understanding the one as well as 
the other resolves itself to a matter of glossary. If only every music 
student were made to learn a glossary of terms applied to art and 
every art student a glossary of musical terms, they could meet and 
discuss one another’s arts with more than a glimmer of mutual 
comprehension—obviously to their mutual enlightenment and 
encouragement—provided the learning was a live process, insepar- 
able from seeing and hearing. Such glossaries are easy of access, 
and there is no lack of illustrated books of reference. 

Whether a grammar of design could be devised, capable of 
application to both music and painting, and how far it would go to 
show what these arts have in common, cannot be established in 
the scope of a general survey such as this. It would ask for much 
space, close detail, with copious examples both pictorial and 
musical. All that can be done with it at this stage is to assert faith 
in its conceivability, to hope for a demonstration in the future and 
to rely on the reader’s charity in passing this point. 

Another way of bridging the two arts is to ask ourselves—or, 
better, ask those who can tell us—just what is meant by the terms 
in common use. The implications of rhythm, colour, accent and 
nuance in either art, for instance, should be readily grasped by an 
active imagination, given something to work on. To discover how 
a familiar principle is embodied in a medium addressed to another 
sense under quite different conditions is to go a long way to meet 
those conditions, which are, briefly, that we are compelled to 
listen to music from the beginning and to train ourselves to follow 
it, while we may begin where we fancy, looking at a picture, but 
must teach ourselves how to continue. 

A musical design is re-assembled with each performance and 
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hearing ; a painting is analysed into its component motives of 
design in the act of viewing. In either case the pleasure of the 
performer-listener or spectator consists largely in tracing the pro- 
cesses of creative thought—though in following music one seems to 
put together a fabric, which existed only potentially, while in 
appraising a painting one’s imagination takes “from together ” 
something that remains complete and unchanged in itself. It 
would be wrong to imply from this that the enjoyment of music 
is a more active pursuit than the enjoyment of painting. In sur- 
rendering one’s attention to music (by which is not meant a passive 
drifting on the stream of sound) memory and purely musical 
reasoning are certainly exercised; but the power of music to 
withdraw its devotees into its own fourth-dimensional world as 
certainly helps to promote these activities. The contemplation of a 
work of plastic art is none the less eventful because the spectator is 
faced with a fait accompli instead of following a composer from A to Z ; 
nor need it be aimless because each spectator is at liberty to find 
his own way about the microcosm enclosed within the four sides of 
the canvas—and no two will take the same course. Observation 
and judgment work hand in hand, considering the matter either as 
elements of design, or as an interpretation of appearance, or as a 
compromise between representation and creation. This demands 
far more time and concentration than are generally given in picture 


galleries. 
Vil 


The borrowing of terms proper to one art in discussion of 
another is more than a convenience of criticism. However loosely, 
for example, colour may be applied to music or rhythm to painting, 
it would be quite impossible to transfer these terms unless there was 
felt to be a real, if perhaps elusive, common quality. Critics in both 
fields have tended to follow their own furrows rather than see what 
things were like over the hedge. If they would only take notice of 
each other, exchange ideas occasionally and, above all, arrive at 
some sort of simplification of terminology, we should all benefit by 
an increased accessibility of ideas, and life would be the richer. 
Not only are terms borrowed and used with a carelessness we 
should shrink from meting out to the next-door lawnmower, but 
other terms are unnecessarily multiplied ; so that principles which 
the arts genuinely have in common are disguised and given a 
fictitious independence. Instances that leap to mind are line and 
melody, pattern and figuration, perspective and tonality—though 
these pairs are, of course, not equally interchangeable without 
qualification. A German writer would immediately set about 
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inventing a new, methodical and sesquipedalian terminology to 
replace such terms as these. But that is not the democratic way to 
go about it; this being clearly a matter for joint discussion, 
tolerance and compromise on a working hypothesis. 

The analogy between melody and line can be adapted to a 
form of laboratory research not only amusing but instructive. 
Accepting height and depth of pitch as equivalent to vertical 
position or movement in a plane, and duration as corresponding to 
horizontal, one might translate melody as a graph. Such a process 
would make quite clear to the eye of the unmusical such contrasts 
as, say, the Gothic angularity of a Bach aria and the classic orderli- 
ness of one by Gluck, or the sweep of Wagner’s melody and the 
narrow-chested utterance of Grieg. Such patterning as Verdi’s 
earlier manner or such symmetry as Mozart’s would be obvious 
on the face of them ; so would the weak middle stretches of tunes 
like ‘ Tipperary’ or the Marseillaise. Linear counterpoint and 
atonal structures would probably look vastly more satisfactory than 
they sound, as pattern ; certainly more satisfying to the eye than 
the old-school counterpoint conditioned by tonality ; for tonality 
would hardly submit to this rough and ready two-dimensional 
translation. 

Presumably the process could be reversed, as it has been sug- 
gested was done by Elgar for the undivulged countermelody of the 
‘Enigma Variations’—a musical graph of the contour of the 
Malvern Hills. It was by a similar process of thought that com- 
posers of the past arrived at a direct musical symbol for the Cross ; 
though actually the graph of the melody would take a pot-hook 
form. Graphs will certainly illustrate the empathy-relation between 
pictorial design and melody: the quietude of a long horizontal 
line, the upward-soaring or downward-sinking quality of a vertical 
line, the restlessness of a zig-zag, and so forth. Then there is an 
obvious relationship between accompaniment figures and such 
rapid linear motives as indicate foliage or waves in certain pictures. 
Botticelli affords a delightful case in point, in his ‘ Birth of Venus’, 
a barcarolle with a main melody, subsidiary melodies, and a back- 
ground of figuration symbolizing little waves ; symbolizing, for, 
after all, they are no more like real waves than the triplet figure 
that runs through the first movement of the ‘ Moonlight Sonata.’ 

Symbolism of this kind is defensible in both arts, as long as it 
is not mistaken by either creator or spectator for realism. And 
here it is appropriate to draw a distinction between realism and 
statement of fact, and to face the hoary heresy that the graphic 
arts are concerned with imitation of the seen world. Statement of 
fact may be concerned in these arts, as it was to the ancient 
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Egyptians, who saw nothing incongruous in their system of com- 
bining profile with front views in the representation of the human 
figure. The facts were there. So they are in drawing, though 
outlines do not occur in nature: they are accepted as symbols, 
suggesting the facts they enclose. 

Now musical thought rests entirely upon conventions, accepted 
material such as scales, intervals, chord progressions and expected 
processes. Without such material music—apart from superficial 
onomatopoeria—is meaningless ; as, indeed, it remains to people 
unable to recognize these conventions when heard. Even atonal 
music has some relation, though mainly negative, with this necessary 
material of musical thought. Can we not detect a somewhat similar 
substratum of convention in the graphic arts? May we, in the 
absence of direct evidence on the point, take it that the highly 
conventionalized distortion of the human figure current in Egyptian 
mural art seemed as realistic or satisfying to the Egyptians as we 
know the painting of classical antiquity seemed to their contem- 
poraries and the religious paintings of the Italian primitives to 
theirs? Is it not a fact that people see what they know is there, 
rather than recognize the truth as presented by instantaneous 
photography or impressionistic vision? Is not the illusion of the 
third dimension based upon a willingness to be so imposed upon, 
and the expectation of such illusion? Dogs or monkeys, who are 
easily taken in by mirrors or (until they smell them) stuffed or toy 
animals, will treat the most realistic flat representation of their kind 
with complete indifference. They know no better. 


* * * * 


The ultimate aim of education is to learn how to learn: not 
to absorb information but to find out things for oneself. Much of 
the process inevitably consists in the storing of facts and the 
acquisition of skill (with words, with figures, and so on) ; but the 
efficacy of these activities to the pupil varies directly with the 
degree of his own interest, co-operation and initiative. His education 
cannot be said to have achieved its purpose until he has learned 
that the things best worth knowing are the things one has taught 
oneself. Among these are counted those perceptions of the bearings 
of one subject upon another, without which information remains 
(if it does remain) as lumber of the mind. It is part of this view of 
education to assume that the object of the study of music or any 
other art is to acquire, not technique as a practitioner but under- 
standing and the means to a fuller life. Unless the study of the 
arts contributes to stimulate the imagination and broaden the mind, 
it deserves the scant attention it enjoys in our educational system. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


A Musician Talks. By Donald F. Tovey. Vol. I: The Integrity of Music. 
pp. 161. 7s. 6d. Vol. II: Musical Textures. pp. 89. 6s. (Oxford 
University Press, 1941.) 

It is all very well if you are at home, with books and scores at hand ; 
but one who happens to be miles from anywhere may well feel hard done 
by when the Oxford University Press prints without illustration such 
sayings of Tovey’s as this : 

My favourite locus classicus is a si bar from the first movement of Mozart’s 
string Quartet in Ep—the ninth bar of the recapitulation. 


Tovey has been saying that he doubts whether there is in any vital 
piece of work such a thing as a completely flat recapitulation. ‘‘ The 
alterations may be very minute and subtle, but they almost always have 
in common the demonstrable fact that the second impression is more 
solid than the first.”” Then follows the reference to Mozart’s Quartet, 
with the assumption that every reader has only to stretch out his hand 
to supply himself with the illustration. On the other hand the publishers 
might have taken it upon themselves to make a few deletions where, in 
these two series of lectures, Tovey has more or less repeated himself. 
Characteristic of these, as of other published lectures of Tovey’s, is that, 
a particular point once lost, the reader cannot count upon recovering it 
by force of the inevitability of its place in the chain of argument ; one 
must search for it at hazard, as one plunges a hand into a travelling bag 
of the sort in which slippers and collars and the rest have a way of con- 
founding themselves and the sought object may be the last to be fished 
out. Exactly how, therefore, Tovey has in these two booklets used one 
of his whimsical illustrations, that of the throat-doctor who asks his 
patient to say “99 !”’, it would need diligence to ascertain ; but three 
times at least it recurs, to bring home how false criteria may arise from 
confusing the practical means of composition with the essential results. 
“‘ Some of the best practical methods are fantastically remote from any 
zsthetic connexion with the work produced ” (Vol. II, p. 5). But three 
times is too often ; and it would not have been disrespectful if a blue 
— had scored through the “ 99!” sentences on p. 63 of the first 
volume. 

This volume contains Tovey’s Cramb (Glasgow) lectures of 1936, 
the second the Alsop (Liverpool) lectures of 1938. To read these pages 
is almost to hear again the voice of that incomparable talker. If no 
one else has written so interestingly about music as Tovey, it is almost 
as certain that no one else has talked about it so well. One recalls his 
eager face, his half-sly and half-challenging way of throwing out whimsical 
allusions, his terrific scorn and wonderful humility and, above all, that 
tumbling flow of ideas, sometimes far-fetched, but more often the out- 
pouring of nothing less than genius, from the fount of a mind unique in 
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its combination of profound experience of music, analytic activity and 
facility of expression. One recalls too the risks he used to take, his 
paradoxes ; he takes such risks again in these lectures, that is to say, he 
will occupy a vulnerable point for the sake of snatching a hazardous gain. 

**T must now ”, he says at one point (II, 52), “‘ deal with the broad 
distinction between music that attracts attention chiefly to its texture, 
and music that expresses itself mainly by its shape”. He proceeds to 
do nothing of the kind ; to do anything of the kind was perhaps im- 
practicable. But the engaging suggestion has before long served its 
turn, if not by its own soundness, then by the allusions and brilliant 
fancies it has started in Tovey’s mind. True, it leads him to a question- 
able position in the proposal that in Bach’s works the dance-forms of the 
suites typify those that are “ defined by shape ” as opposed to those that 
“depend on texture”. Again he exposed a flank—really he makes a 
habit of it—in drawing fanatical analogies between fugue and blank 
verse. “‘In its conveniences and fluency fugue texture has a place in 
music not unlike that of blank verse in literature”. Then elsewhere and 
more categorically : “‘ Fugue is an art-form only in the sense that verse 
is an art-form . . . nothing but confusion arises from trying to regard 
fugues as shapes”’. Does this altogether hold water? Do not fugues, 
after all, form a category as blank-verse poems do not? Is not shapeliness, 
after all, a quality recognizable in a good fugue ? 

The reader must imagine the gleam that was in Tovey’s eye when 
he threw out his brilliant suggestions. His Encyclopaedia Britannica 
articles were one thing ; his talk, faithfully represented by these lectures, 
was sometimes rather like the raids of a superb freebooter, with gains 
more daringly snatched than warily selected. Not every trophy was 
flawless, but every excursion was profitable. Here is an example : 

The general texture of an art—that is to say, the general power of fluent 
expression in its medium—becomes mature long before the external art-forms can 
attain anything beyond an obviously mechanical organization. 


Tovey has been supporting the opinion that the seventeenth was a 
century without first-rate composers. The possibility there seems to offer 
of grasping a general truth ; and the adventurous pronouncement just 
quoted flashes out. It is followed by another raiding thrust: “ In this 
respect the substance of the art stands to the theory of the art-forms 
much as the phenomena of nature stand to scientific theory”. Such 
sayings cannot be regarded as incontrovertible so much as suggestive. 
The argumentative reader will contest them one by one, and the reward 
is in the debate rather than in the unquestionableness of the pronounce- 
ment. Take this saying of Tovey’s about the ripening of texture before 
form. It brilliantly illustrates some of the periods of music. But does 
it serve, as Tovey proposes that it will, in a general application to the 
arts? The reader may reflect that it did not happen that the medium 
of blank verse, for instance, had been long prepared for the form of 
the English drama of the 1590s; the verse and the drama came into 
being at once, But if Tovey’s dictum raises more questions than it 
answers, the method has its own rewards. Were less in this saying than 
there is, the reader would still be grateful for that memorable definition 
of the texture of an art, “the general power of fluent expression in its 
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There is hardly a page without some such flash. The pages are all 
too few. Irresistible is the regret, though futile, that Tovey did not write 
much more musical criticism: a futile regret because his criticism is 
what it is only or largely because he gave so much of his life to the 
making and practice of music. But what would not be our gratitude for 
the books Tovey found no time to write: an essay, for instance, on 
Beethoven’s chamber music on the lines of the Haydn and Brahms 
essays in Cobbett’s Cyclopaedia, or the discussion of the music (the 
music and not the psychology or sociology) of Wagner’s ‘ Ring’ which, 
as he tells us in these lectures, he thought of writing (“ I am seriously 
inclined to give an account of that tetralogy as a musical composition ”’, 
II, 56). As it is, we may still count on an aftermath in the form of letters 
and records of conversations. There must be in the notebooks of his 
Edinburgh students a fund of brilliant Toveyisms ; and someone should 
make it his business to collect every scrap. 

Not easy to define, there is a certain peculiarity of Tovey’s general 
attitude towards music which remains to be at least suggested. What 
makes his contribution to musical criticism so incomparable is, to put 
it bluntly, that he had such egregious musicianship as well as so superior 
an intellect ; and none has done what he did, while there are many to 
do what he did not. And yet what he did not—the element missing in 
his musical criticism—seems to the reviewer something worth at any 
rate hinting at. Music has beyond the other arts suffered from criticism 
all too little technical ; and intense technical knowledgeableness of 
Tovey’s criticism is its glory. Yet it seems to lack a dimension in that 
obliviousness of his, so deliberate and obstinate, to the social or social- 
historical setting of the achievements of the great composers. Dr. Ernest 
Walker’s way of expressing this is to say that while he knew Beethoven’s 
works backwards, he “‘ cared nothing for his life—and less than nothing 
for attempts to correlate his music with the French Revolution”. That 
is all very well as sarcasm, but does not dispose of the probability that 
the forms and achievements of music have derived from the life of men 
and the world that exists. Tovey saw music as a stream flowing in an 
ideal world rather than representing in its forms the idealization of 
periods of the actual world’s men and manners and passions. He would 
never recognize that there was anything in Shelley’s saying about the 
artist’s being at once the creator of the spirit of his age and its inter- 
pretation : 

A poet is the combined uct of such internal powers as modify 
is not one, but both. . . . Poets, not otherwise than philosophers, painters, sculptors 
and musicians, are, in one sense, the creators, and in another, the creations, of their age 

Tovey knew well enough that art was something other than science ; 
but seems to have felt its achievements to be the outcome of a*technical 
passion. Here is one saying : “‘ Absolute instrumental music is, as most 
musicians will agree, the highest form of the art”’. A saying strange, 
surely, in its lack of qualification ; a truth true, surely, only as applied 
to musicians who have known Haydn and Beethoven. Often the reader 
has a feeling of something desperate in Tovey’s presentation of all music 
as an entity outside time and place. The reader, if he is argumentative, 
rebels, feeling inclined to maintain that in fact there have more truly 
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been “ musics” than “ music”. From Tovey’s obliviousness, as one 
ventures to call it, to the rise and decline of “ musics ’’ comes, for 
instance, the amazingly high rank he allows Brahms, which is in these 
lectures maintained once or twice with a touch of amusing disingenu- 
ousness. But all this is only to suggest that there does remain another 
avenue to approach and survey the achievements of the composers of 
music. Meanwhile the point of view to which Tovey leads us presents 
to us his chosen aspect with a vividness no other guide has come near. 


R. C. 


An Experiment in School Music Making. By Vernon Griffiths. (Educational 
Research Series, No. 15.) pp. 103. (New Zealand Council for 
Educational Research, Whiteombe & Tombs, Christchurch, &c. ; 
Oxford University Press, 1941.) 6s. 

Dr. Griffiths’s experiment, even in his own restrained account, is 
stimulating, particularly if one studies the conditions under which it 
was made. English people have probably very little idea of the diffi- 
culties which a musician has to face in New Zealand. There is enthu- 
siasm in plenty, but a lack of material and expert guidance, and equally 
a lack of the tradition which enables us in this country to take a good 
deal for granted. Dr. Griffiths’s work at the Dunedin Technical School 
has covered seven years. During that time he has not merely striven to 
encourage music in the school and to provide the normal opportunities 
for its practice and enjoyment: he has gone further and created an 
organization in which every pupil in the school who is not incapacitated 
by nature has been induced to play his or her part. This achievement 
is all the more remarkable since it has involved none of that encroachment 
on the ordinary syllabus which headmasters so much dread. When we 
look at Dr. Griffiths’s time-table for the week—a formidable document— 
we note that it includes daily practices at 8.30 a.m. In how many 
English schools would this prove feasible? Only, it may be guessed, 
where the music-master has the same persistence as Dr. Griffiths and is 
capable of stirring up the same enthusiasm. The basis of everything is 
class-teaching—in strings, brass and wood-wind, and of course in singing. 
Monday’s programme at i a a.m. includes the following eight classes : 
first year violins, first year clarinets A, first year cornets, senior clarinets, 
oboe, bassoon and saxophone, first year Bb bass, euphonium, baritone 
and valve trombone, trombones and cellos. At 1 p.m. there is a similar 
programme—and so throughout the week. 

Some at least of these pupils progress to the point where they can 
instruct others and, on leaving the school, join orchestras and military 
bands. Others inevitably remain humble performers. For them 
Dr. Griffiths caters specially. He is a realist, believing that it is better 
for young people to play efficiently what they can really manage than to 
struggle with difficulties which they will never master. Hence wholesale 
re-orchestration of standard works, as well as the composition of new 
pieces for the forces at his disposal. The same treatment is used for the 
choir. Dr. Griffiths has no hesitation in re-writing the “‘ Hallelujah ” 
chorus in six parts—for four trebles and two “‘ adolescent male voices ”’. 
Purists who view this with horror would be converted, no doubt, by the 
evidence of its results. The same is true of the instrumental repertory, 
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which, apart from a few concertos, includes mainly light music. 
Dr. Griffiths would probably argue that he has achieved his object of 
making nearly everybody join in and enjoy doing so. With that achieve- 
ment behind him he should be able now to embark on the task of making 
his young musicians familiar with more substantial works, even if this 
means the same wholesale re-writing as in the others. Anyhow it is 
clear that the principle of active a has here been carried into 
practice with tremendous success. e senior section of the school 
orchestra alone numbers nearly 130 players. Nor are these forces used 
only for special occasions. They play, as a matter of course, at morning 
assembly and accompany the hymns ; and the older 7 are sufficiently 
expert to take on the conducting when necessary. It is also clear, from 
what Dr. Griffiths says, that English publishers are backward in providing 
that elastic instrumentation which he finds essential ; American houses, 
it seems, offer a much wider choice of material. Whether one agrees 
with all the details of this experiment, it is undoubtedly an impressive 
record of energy and enthusiasm and one which music-masters in English 
schools—particularly those who are content with a limited routine—might 
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been “‘ musics” than “ music”. From Tovey’s obliviousness, as one 
ventures to call it, to the rise and decline of ‘‘ musics’ comes, for 
instance, the amazingly high rank he allows Brahms, which is in these 
lectures maintained once or twice with a touch of amusing disingenu- 
ousness. But all this is only to suggest that there does remain another 
avenue to approach and survey the achievements of the composers of 
music. Meanwhile the point of view to which Tovey leads us presents 
to us his chosen aspect with a vividness no other guide has come near. 


R. C. 
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Research Series, No. 15.) pp. 103. (New Zealand Council for 
Educational Research, Whitcombe & Tombs, Christchurch, &c. ; 
Oxford University Press, 1941.) 6s. 

Dr. Griffiths’s experiment, even in his own restrained account, is 
stimulating, particularly if one studies the conditions under which it 
was made. English people have probably very little idea of the diffi- 
culties which a musician has to face in New Zealand. There is enthu- 
siasm in plenty, but a lack of material and expert guidance, and equally 
a lack of the tradition which enables us in this country to take a good 
deal for granted. Dr. Griffiths’s work at the Dunedin Technical School 
has covered seven years. During that time he has not merely striven to 
encourage music in the school and to provide the normal opportunities 
for its practice and enjoyment: he has gone further and created an 
organization in which every pupil in the school who is not incapacitated 
by nature has been induced to play his or her part. This achievement 
is all the more remarkable since it has involved none of that encroachment 
on the ordinary syllabus which headmasters so much dread. When we 
look at Dr. Griffiths’s time-table for the week—a formidable document— 
we note that it includes daily practices at 8.30 a.m. In how many 
English schools would this prove feasible? Only, it may be guessed, 
where the music-master has the same persistence as Dr. Griffiths and is 
capable of stirring up the same enthusiasm. The basis of everything is 
class-teaching—in strings, brass and wood-wind, and of course in singing. 
Monday’s programme at 8.30 a.m. includes the following eight classes : 
first year violins, first year clarinets A, first year cornets, senior clarinets, 
oboe, bassoon and saxophone, first year Bp bass, euphonium, baritone 
and valve trombone, trombones and cellos. At 1 p.m. there is a similar 
programme—and so throughout the week. 

Some at least of these pupils progress to the point where they can 
instruct others and, on leaving the school, join orchestras and military 
bands. Others inevitably remain humble performers. For them 
Dr. Griffiths caters specially. He is a realist, believing that it is better 
for young people to play efficiently what they can really manage than to 
struggle with difficulties which they will never master. Hence wholesale 
re-orchestration of standard works, as well as the composition of new 
pieces for the forces at his disposal. The same treatment is used for the 
choir. Dr. Griffiths has no hesitation in re-writing the ‘“ Hallelujah ” 
chorus in six parts—for four trebles and two “ adolescent male voices ”’. 
Purists who view this with horror would be converted, no doubt, by the 
evidence of its results. The same is true of the instrumental repertory, 
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which, apart from a few concertos, includes mainly light music. 
Dr. Griffiths would probably argue that he has achieved his object of 
making nearly everybody join in and enjoy doing so. With that achieve- 
ment behind him he should be able now to embark on the task of making 
his young musicians familiar with more substantial works, even if this 
means the same wholesale re-writing as in the others. Anyhow it is 
clear that the principle of active participation has here been carried into 
practice with tremendous success. The senior section of the school 
orchestra alone numbers nearly 130 players. Nor are these forces used 
only for special occasions. They play, as a matter of course, at morning 
assembly and accompany the hymns ; and the older pupils are sufficiently 
expert to take on the conducting when necessary. tt is also clear, from 
what Dr. Griffiths says, that English publishers are backward in providing 
that elastic instrumentation which he finds essential ; American houses, 
it seems, offer a much wider choice of material. Whether one agrees 
with all the details of this experiment, it is undoubtedly an impressive 
record of energy and enthusiasm and one which music-masters in English 
schools—particularly those who are content with a limited routine—might 
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Dent, Edward J., Six Motets for Unaccompanied Chorus. 1. J am weary 
of my groaning (from Psalms vi, xxxviii, xxxix, lv and Ixxxviii) ; 
2. The Lord is my Shepherd (Psalm xxiii) ; 3. O praise God in His 
Holiness (Psalm cl); 4. O Thou who camest from above (Charles 
Wesley) ; 5. The Divine Image (Blake) ; 6. Holy Thursday (Blake). 
(Oxford University Press.) 1s., 8d., 5d., 5d., 5d. & 1s. 3d. 

Professor Dent, who has never dealt at all conspicuously in composition 
before, could hardly have been expected to stock motets for unaccom- 
panied voices. However, he now has them in all sizes and at all prices, 
and a very nice line they are. What is more, they are by no means the 
kind of thing to be had elsewhere. Choral conductors and their singers 
who want these particular shades and designs—no, they cannot be 
called patterns—must patronize him, and nobody else. 

Not that, abandoning perilous metaphor, one could well think of 
patronage in discussing anything Professor Dent chooses to do, for one 
may be quite sure that if he had been weak in composition, or even if 
he had merely discovered it to be a thing for which he had a weakness, 
he would have left it alone. As a matter of fact his motets call for respect 
and admiration, for they are as strong and uncompromising as anything 
he has ever written in words. They are also, in the sense that such a 
term can be applicable to music so entirely serious, as witty as anything 
he has ever done. They simply show his shrewd, resourceful and critical 
mind in a new light. The shrewdness shows itself in a keen perception 
of effect and form, the resourcefulness in a remarkable technical grasp 
and his critical faculty in an unfailing readiness to profit by historical 
precedent. 

Many a composer who possesses all these gifts fails because they are 
not interlinked ; in Professor Dent’s case they collaborate to perfection. 
The historian in him may suggest a polyphonic procedure by separate 
clauses or paragraphs in the Elizabethan manner or by grinding 
Purcellian false relations, but his wsthetic insight at once corrects these 
leanings so far as to make them conform to a much more modern and 
entirely individual practice, while the technician reconciles these two 
tendencies by imposing procedures on them which not only suit them 
both, but produce music that is richly allusive, yet unique in shape and 
texture. The chromatic word-painting in the first motet suggested by 
the word “ groaning’ might not have been what it is but for Weelkes 
or Wilbye, but it is not like anything that could possibly be found in any 
madrigalist. Professor Dent is far more ruthless about dissonant inci- 
dences of polyphonic parts, as indeed also about vertical clashes in chords ; 
so much so that it would be easy for orthodox scholarship to cite chapter 
and verse in trying to accuse him of downright clumsiness. The reason- 
able view to take, of course, is that even the harshest crudities are 
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deliberate—reasonable because to judge any of these six motets as a 
whole is to convince oneself that it is a composition in every proper sense 
of the word. 

Whether these choral pieces will be readily taken to is neither here 
nor there. Choirs are far too much accustomed to take to mild and 
uneventful stuff with a complacency out of which one hopes Professor 
Dent’s work will shake at least some of them. Most of them will jib 
at many passages, no doubt. The sudden drastic harmonic jump between 
page 7 and 8 of No. 2, for instance, where a modulatory transition is 
avoided by ellipsis, will strike most singers as a rude shock to their ears, 
if only because they will find it very difficult to do, and false relations 
that are actually contracted into semitonal clashes on a single chord will 
offend many ears that would tolerate them readily enough as suspensions, 
whether they are found hard to sing or not. Even sympathetic criticism 
may be disconcerted now and again, as in the case of concertina harmony 
in a passage in No. 3 (first bar, bottom of page 2); but it must be 
remembered that in unaccompanied choral performance passing chords 
are far more often than not heard as cross-sections of individual moving 
parts. In any case, a careful examination of Professor Dent’s writing 
convinces one that he knows exactly what he is doing at every point as 
well as, what is far more important, all over a large surface. 

Polyphony takes the major share in these pieces, very properly, but 
there are magnificently effective homophonic incidents here and there. 
Some of the contrapuntal feats are remarkable : e.g. the opening of the 
five-part writing in No. 4, where the voices bring in the subject at 
intervals of descending fourths at a bar’s distance, the passage over- 
lapping with a new series of entries at irregular intervals, or the fine 
double-fugal incident towards the end of No. 5. But these feats are 
not performed for their own sake: they are always highly expressive. 
The finest and most sustained of them is the writing for two eight-part 
choruses in No. 6, where the second chorus thrillingly superimposes the 
fully harmonized tune of the ‘Old Hundredth ’ upon an elaborate fabric 
of more quickly moving voices. E.B. 


Mozart, Concerto in D major for Violoncello and Orchestra. Transcribed 
by George Széll, with Bowing and Fingering by Emanuel Feuermann. 
(Schirmer, New York; Chappell, London.) Arrangement for 
Violoncello and Piano, 8s. 

Cellists will be so delighted to have a Mozart Concerto to play, even 
though it is both a transcription and a pasticcio, that this work hardly 
required the learned and convincing apology furnished by Dr. Alfred 
Einstein by way of a preface. The first and last movements come from 
the flute Concerto, K.314 (originally the lost oboe Concerto written for 
Ferlendis), while the Adagio is the lovely piece from the Divertimento 
of 1772, K.131, many English musicians will remember for having been 
used as an interlude by Sir Thomas Beecham in his memorable pro- 
duction of ‘ Figaro’ at Drury Lane during the last war. The rondo 
used to be often played by the principal Queen’s Hall flautist at the 
“Proms” and is memorable for the resemblance of its chief theme to 
Blonde’s joyous G major aria in the second act of *‘ The Seraglio.’ The 
music nowhere approaches the greatest of Mozart’s piano concertos, but 
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resembles in grace and lightness those for violin. The rather naive sim- 
plicity of the music does not prevent Mozart from inserting a little 
triple canon into the rondo that shows his unique skill in the devising 
of such musical acrostics at its wittiest and most cunning. Perhaps a 
ter service to cellists might have been rendered by arrangements 
r their instrument of the concertos for bassoon and horn—especially 
the latter—since an arrangement of flute music, in spite of a good many 
octave transpositions, does not allow of sufficient exploitation of the cello’s 
bass register ; but here, meanwhile, is excellent new material to add to a 
repertory the really worthy contributions to which can almost be counted 
on the strings of one cello. Mr. Széll has provided two alternative 
cadenzas for each of the first and last movements, which, without pre- 
tending to be particularly Mozartian, offer rich opportunities for display 
without undue violations of style. ae 


Memories of Poland: a Collection of its best-loved Melodies, with English and 
the original Polish Text. Compiled and arranged by Sigismond 
Stojowski. English Lyrics by Olga Paul. (Kolin, London.) 3s. 6d. 

The presence in this country of allied soldiers from Slavonic states 
has given us a unique opportunity to become acquainted with their 
music. Compositions by Czech composers are well enough known, and 
the British Council, by establishing the Polish Hearth in London, has 
helped to acquaint us with Polish music with which we were much 
less familiar. It is therefore all the more desirable for us to hear something 
of the folk music out of which these national schools of composition have 
grown. The Czech authorities have issued a song-book for their own 
men, and now comes a collection of twenty-seven Polish songs addressed 
to the English public. 

The tunes present many of the features one has learned to expect in 
Slavonic folk music—short phrase-lengths, alternations of ual a in 
the dumky made familiar to us by Dvofak, dance-songs such as have 
been shown at international folk-dance festivals, mazurka rhythms, 
occasional melodic use of the interval of the augmented second, and so on. 
But the songs are for singing rather than for study, and very singable 
they are. The accompaniments by Sigismond Stojowski are well done, 
steering a middle course between dull purity and wilful intrusion of a 
personal style. ‘The English translations are less felicitous. The occasional 
annotations are helpful. Altogether the book deserves a warm welcome. 


F. H. 
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